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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 68 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 359, Now Ready. 


: ERASMUS. 1 | 7. PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S CREED, 
. THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 8 OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
. LOstT MASTERPIECES of GREEK SCULPTURE, 9, ENGLISH SURNAMES. 
. OUR SPORTING ANCESTORS. 10, THE SQUIREARCHY and the STATUTE-BOOK, 
. HORACE and his TRANSLATORS. ll. ENGLAND in EGYPT. 

THE METHODS of the NEW TRADE-UNIONISM. 


With Portraits, Iilustrations, and Maps, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE, 


Kart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINEAU. 
“Few members of the British public service, which has given England many of her greatest names in peace and in 
war, have been connected with a larger variety of affairs than Sir Bartle Frere, and his association with some of thom 
will be matter of history as long as this Empire lasts or affords a theme for comment and admiration.” — Times, 


Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of ‘‘An Idle 
Woman in Sicily,” “ Old Court Life in France,” &c. 

Coxrents :—Pio Nono—Countess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—Il Re Gaiantnuomo—Garibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes 
- “ Madame Mére’’- Queen Hortense—Princess Pauline, &c. 

** One of the nost interesting books of gossip we have read for some time,.””—-Daily Chronicle. 

**A volume which hardly contains a dull page.”’— Wes!minster Gazette, 

* The whole book affords delightful reading.”’—Daily Telegraph, 

“A fascinating picture of Roman society.’’—Daily News, 


2 vols., crown Svo, 2is, 

TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerhassett (Countess von Leyden), 
Author of ‘A Life of Madame de Staél.” Translated from the German by FREDERICK CLARKE, late 
Teylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 

“No more interesting or more intricate subject could be selected by a serious student of modern history than the one 
which Lady Blennerhassett has so capably and attractively handled in the volumes of ‘ Talleyrand,’ ’—Standard. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EARLY ADVENTORES in PERSIA, BABYLONIA, &c. Including 


a Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Zagros Mountains before the Discovery of Nineveh. By the late 
Right Tlon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. Condensed from his Larger Work, and Revised by the 
Author. With an Introductory Notice of the Author by Lord ABERDARE, 
“Tt is indeed a charmingly told story of genuine adventure. It is the simple, unpretentious atory of the wanderings 
of his youth in one of the most interesting regions of the world.”—Times, 


With Portraits and [llustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 
THE LIFE of RICHARD OWEN: based 
his Diaries, and those of his Wife. 
Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY, 
“A book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. Tn these pages a very human figure stands out, bold in its 
outline, but revealing many an intimate detail.” --Saturday Review. 
“ The volumes teem with anecdotes ; and the second is even richer than the first, for Owen’s life becomes fuller and 
broader as manhood ripened into age.”—St, James’s Gazelle, 


SECOND EDITION of 


on his Correspondence, 
By his Grantson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s. €d. 
The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Simpkinson, 
M.A., Rector of Farnham, Surrey. 
Mr. Guapstone writes: “‘ This seems to be by far the best and worthiest account of Laud yet published, and a new 
and pleasing proof of the vitality of the New Historic School at Oxford.” 
With Portrait, Svo, 16s. SECOND EDITION of ? 
SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime 
Governor of Ceylon. An Autobiography. Edited by Lady GREGORY. 
“ There is not a dull chapter—scarcely a dull page in this goodly volume, which contains the life-story of a kindly, 
impulsive, thoroughly lovable Irish gentleman.”—Acad- my. 
“* We may say at once we have read no book this season with greater pleasure.””— Tablet, 
**?he record of his life told by himself, in strong, simple, virile English, is one of the most charming narratives it 
has been our good fortune to read.” —Vanity Fair. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. F.R.S.: the Great Artistic Potter. His Personal History. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Dlustrated with 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on 


Wood. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each, 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations. 2ls.; 7s. 6d; or 2s. 6d. 
JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. TIllustrated. 6s. 
JASMIN: Parber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 
“Tl raisit bien, il chantait mieux....... Si la France possédait dix podtes comme Jasmin, dix po tes de cette influcuce 
clle n’aurait pas a craindre de révolutions,’’—Sainte-Beauve, 
SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in EngJand and Ireland. 


rown 8yvo, 7s. 6d, 


ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajov, aud numerous 


Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 





6s, cach. 
THRIFT. 
DUTY. 





JOHN MURRAY, Atsemante Srazzun 





6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
‘HEROES of the NATIONS’ SERIES 
Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M A. 


Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, ; Roxburgh, 6s, 


NEW VOLUME. 
PRINCE HENRY the NAVIGATOR, 
the Hero of Portugal and of Modern Discovery. By 
C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A., F.R.G.8., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and the DOWN- 

FALLof AMERICAN SLAVERY. By NOAH BROOKS 
PREVIOUSLY [SSUED. 

NELSON, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHOS, PERI- 
CLES, THEODORIO, SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
JULIUS CAESAR, JOHN WYCLIF, NAPO- 
LEON, HENRY of NAVARRE, CICERO. 


LORENZO LOTTO: an Essay in Con- 
structive Art. By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author 
of “ The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance.”’ Large 
8vo, with 30 Illustrations in Heliotype, cloth extra, 
15s, net. 


THE VENETIAN PAINTERS of the 


RENAISSANCE. With an Index to their Works. By 
BERNHARD BERENSON, With Frontisp‘ece. 1l2mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


THE EMPIRE of the TSARS and the 


RUSSIANS. By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, 
Translated from the French by Z. A. RAGOZIN, 
Author of “The Story of Assyria,’ “The Story of 
Chaldea,”’ &c. 3 vols., Svo, with Maps, 12s. Gd, each, 

Vol. I. Tae Counrry ano tis [N#aBrranrs, 

Vol. If, Tue Insrirutions. . 

Vol. IIT. Tne Revietoy, [ Ia preparation, 


THE EGYPTIAN BOOK of the DEAD. 


The most ancient and the most important of the extant 
Religious Texts of Ancicnt Kgypt. Edited, with In- 
troduction, a Complete Translation, and various 
chapters on its History, Symbolism, &c., by CUARLES 
H. 8S. DAVIS, M.D., Ph.D. With 99 Full-page Llius- 
trations from the Turin and the Louvre Papyri, aud 
25 Designs representing the Egyptian Gods, Larye fo, 
cloth, 30s, net. 


THE WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE, 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Col- 
lected, Edited, and Chr mologically Arranged by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. In course of publication, 
4 vols,, royal 8vo, gilt tops, 12s. 6d. each. Uniform with 
the Editor’s ** Life of Paine.” Vol. I., 1774-1779 (ready) ; 
Vol, II., 1779-1792 (ready). 


THE STORY of the CIVIL WAR. 


By J. C. ROPES. A Concise Account of the War 
in the United States of America between 1861 and 1865, 
Vol. I., Narrative of Events 


To be complete in 3 vols. 
With 5 Maps, 


in the opening of the Campa‘gn of 1562, 
8vo, 6s, 


THE WINNING of the WEST. By 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Author of “ Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman,” “The Wilderness Hunter,” &c, 
Vol. III., The Founding of the * Trans-Alleghany Com- 
monwealths, 1781-1790, 8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s, 6d, 


NAPOLEON. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Translated frm the French by J. B. LARNER, 
Crown 8vo, cluth gilt, 7s. 61, 

By 


HOLLAND and its PEOPLE. 


EDMONDO DE AMICIS, Translated from the Italian 
by CAROLINE TILTON. With S¢ Hlustrations from 
Designs of R. Swain Gifford, Charles A, Platt, Joseph 
Pennell, Samuel Colman, Hugt Thomson, and others. 
8vo, c’oth extra, 7s. 6d. 


7,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 


NOUNCED. A Guide to Correct Pronunciation. By 
W. H. P. PHYFE. Twenty-sixth Thonsand, Carefully 
Revised, with a Supplement of 1,490 Words, 16mo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d, 
5,000 WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 


SPELLED. A carcfully selected list of words difficult 
to spell, together with directions for spelling, and for 
the division of words into syllables; with an Appendix 
containing the rules and list of amended spellings 
recommended hy the Philolog cal Society of London. vy 
W. H. P. PHYFE, Author of “* 7,000 Words Often Miss 
pronounced.” 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a large public school (boys and girls).— 
Address, Lystrector, Academy Ottice, 27, ¢ hance ry Lane. 


OOK-PLATES (Ex- Libris) DESIGNED 

and ENGRAVED in Mediwyval or Modern Styles on Wood, 
Copper, or Steel Boos containing Illustrations of Mediwval 
Designs on Wood, post e, 2 stamps.—Tuomas Morne, 52, High 
Holborn, Le adon, Wit Established 791. 


yi O LITERARY MEN.—GEO. 8. 
CURRVER, Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL 

BRAN‘ ae of LITERARY BUSINI References to Authors 

at mt Riit Typewriting, Tne xing “ana Research, — Address 
Copthall Building s, BA 


mo INVALIDS,—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIPENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, &, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 


, T < T ») Tr 
HE AUTHORS’ BUREAL 
\ Literary Syndicate and Press Ag ety “A Medium of 
Communication hetween Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. lnaterviews by appointment only 
—Adtress the Secuerany, 3, Vietoria-street, Westminster. 


IRINTING and PUBLISHING, — To 

AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 

ec. Accounts ve rifiet hy Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
| ~ Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


YOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
LY WATER-COLOURS.— The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 
SS ae MALL» EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission, Is, 


, Limited.— 


Atraev D. Fruirr, R.W.S., Seeret ry. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayvxe & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 
Private room for dictation. Highest refe rences. T rauislations, 


pre E-WRITERS.—SECOND- HAND 


MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE Machines Sold by Lnstalments on Terms to suit 
Purchasers. Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons, Yosts Hammonds, © aligrap *h, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c, 
from £8. MS. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. 
Highest refe seneea Illustrated Catalogue free.—N. Tavtor, Manager, 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, Le mdon (Holborn 


end). 
CATALOGUES 
i OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Bono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTHILE FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 





AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
5, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fortiey Books and Psriopicats at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application, 





( JARLYLE'S HOUSE (CHELSEA) 
PURCHASE FUND. 
CENTENARY MEMORIAL. 

The Committee earnestly INVITE SUPPORT and active co-opera- 
tion. The price of the House (Freehold) is £1,750, and a further sum 
will be required for repairs and expenses, and to form a small main- 
tenance fund. It is proposed to open the House to Visitors, and to 

place in it a collection of Carlyle Memorials. About £900 has been 
be knowledged to date. An early response is respectfully asked, as the 
option of purchase is only for'’a limited time. Shoemaiens se 
by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. B. F. Srevens, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
at Messrs. Covrrs’ Bank, 59, Strand, W.C. ? or by the undersigned, 

Leste Steruen, Chairman, 
Ilyde Park Gate, 8. W. 
Reoracp Bun 
The Re am tote Chelsea, 8.W., § Hon. 
A. C. Mitver, Secs. 
61, Cecil Street Manchester, 
With whom any supporters willing to co-operate are begged to 
communicate, 





BETHESDA COUNTY SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT “OF HEADMASTER. 

The Cou unty Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is pre pared to 
appoint a HEADMASTER for the above school. 

Salary £120 fixed, and a capitation fee at the rate of £2 per annum 
for cach pupil in the school. Estimated salary for the first year £250. 

The school will be a dual school for boys and girls, and the instruc- 

tion will consist mainly of mathematics and modern subjects. Candi- 
dates must be graduates, or have some equivalent qualifications. 

Fifty printed copies of applications and testimonials (recent) should 
be received by the undersigned, on or before February 25th. 

J. U. Bopvet-Ronerts, 
Clerk of tk e Pe ace, Carmarvon. 


BaNeor COUNTY SCHOOL for 


GIRLS 








APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS. 


The County rey »t Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared to 
appoint a HEADMISTRESS for the above school. 

The Salary wilt consist of a fixed stipend of £120 a year, and a capi- 
taiion fee of not less than £1 10s. a year for each girl in the school. 
Probable salary for first year is estimated at_£180. Candidates must 
be graduates of some University in the United Kingdon or the 
British Possessions, or must possess equivalent qualifications. 

Duties to commence in April. 

Fifty printed copies of applications and Qostinentate (recent) should 
he received by undersigned, = or before February 2 

. H. Bopvet-Roserts, 
Clerk of the Peace, ¢ Carnarvon. 


eDINBURGH § SCHOOL of MEDICINE 


for WOMEN. 

Full COURSES of INSTRUCTION are given in this School, and in 
the Royal Infirmary, qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees 
ou UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms asto men. Total 
fees for School and Hospital, £100 in one sum, or £105 in instalments. 
Summer Session begins May Ist, 1895. For particulars of Scholarships, 
Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. Sorma Jex-Buake, Surgeon 
Square, Edinburgh. 


( UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP. 


—Mr. JOHN EVANS, M.A. in Double High Honours, First 
Prizeman and Gold Meds ae in Applied Ma eons and Natural 
Philosophy (Edin.), RECEIVES YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN for 
Special Individual Instruction. Rare experience and ates Re success ; 
University Scholarships ; Professional Preliminaries ; a Second at the 
Civil Service Examination; London Matriculation invariably First 
Division, &c., &c. References to parents, among the Clergy, Gentry, 
and Professionals. Terms moderate. 

















AiLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE 8C en ARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRUL.—Apply to the Heap Master 


AUTHORS’ CLUB, 
3, WHITEHALL COURT, 8.W 


Directors— 
Mr. Uswatp Crawrcap, C.M.G. (Chairman), Lord Moxksweit, Mr. 
Watrer Besant, Mr. Haus Carse, Mr. H. R. Tepper. 
Full particulars of the above Club may be obtained from the 
Secretary, G. Hernert Taurine. 


W Hat D’YE LACK? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 
assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is always a 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


y 
(COME, BUY MY WARES. — GEMS, 

/ Jewels, Laces, Fans, Miaiatures, Antiques, Uniques, Silver 
Plate, Sheftield Plate, Sundials, Statuary, Lronwork, [vories, Tapes- 
tries, Bronzes, Medals, Prints, Arms, Enamels, Pewters, Books, Docu- 
ments, Autographs, Stamps, Curios. 

* Heaps of rings and pretty things, and trinkets due to beauty, 

A perfect bliss, for wife or miss, secure affection’s duty 
And laces fine, a dainty time, and bangles, gems, and swee oties, | 
And pretty toys, and other joys, quite worth a learned treatise.” 

It is a modest and an accurate assertion to say that there does not 
exist elsewhere under the canopy of heaven such an interesting and 
large collection. 

CLARA (Miss) MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desireto call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BUOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on applicatien, 

















NEW SERIES. 69. ONE SHILLING 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited ty W. E. HENLEY. 
Coytests: FEBRUARY, 1895. 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. The Quandary of the Bishop, 
KATHARINE TYNAN. The Gardener. 
DAVID ITANNAY. The Teaching of Naval History, 
C. F. KEARY. : India : Impressions 
MARCEL SCILWOB. R.L8. 
“OUTIS.” The Great Democratic Joke. 
E. Hl. PEARCE, Christ’s Hospital. 
JOHN O'NEILL. The Last Conquest of China, 
H. B. DONKIN. The New Cure, 
ALICE MEYNELL. Christina Rossetti 
H. G. WELLS. The Time Machine 
London: Wittiam Heixemany, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


T° LIBRARIANS and COLLECTORS 


of BUOKS, 





The Exeeutors of the late Alexander Ireland, of Manchester, in 
taking — to dispose of his extensive Library, find that his collection 
of the works of certain authors of whom he was a special admirer and 
student is so far complete as to be valuable to collectors for that com- 
nleteness. They are in each case supplemented by collections of 
Magazine Articles and Newspaper Reviews, which add to their value. 
Collectors and Librarians desirous to treat’ are requested to apply to 
Executors of Alexander Ireland, care of Blyth Dutton & Co., Solicitors, 
112, Gresham House, London, of whom any further informs ation can 
be obtained. 


THE LEIGH HUNT COLLECTION.—104 volumes, besides m: any 
pamphlets, letters, MSS., and autograph poems—some unpublished. 


THE HAZLITT COLLECTION.—86 yolumes—believed to be the 
most complete collection of Lar ere in ceinunee— wee many 
cuttings, reviews, and articles relating to Hazlitt 


THE LAMB COLLECTION.—38 volumes, be sth many articles, 
cuttings from newspapers, &c., relating to Charles and Mary Lam). 


The CARLYLE COLLECTION, —83 volumes, including Carlyle’s 
works, biography of him and Mrs. Carlyle, and other books of and 
relating to Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, &c., with many News paper Cuttings 
and MSS , especially the MS. mF} Mrs. Alexander Ireland's Life of Jane 
we Ich ¢ ‘arlyle, and many other MSS. collectet for the purpose of that 
uife. 


The EMERSON COLLECTION.—48 volumes, including Emerson's 
Works, biographies, and many books of and relating to Emerson. 


ESTABLISHED 1351, 


B 1,2,¥ 2 = °™ BAN XK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lond 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on *DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 
WoO per CENT. on CURRENT bay on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES ,.. WA and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
MOW on TWO aUiNeAS FER MONTE. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC K. with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BEAND & & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, , PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
PoOrTreD MEATS, | YORK and GAME 


PI Es. Also. 


]SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
f['URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


Does not ‘‘ Touch Up” the 
Skin. 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION CLEAR. 


THROAT »~> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough ard affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are exc ited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 7$d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Lid., HomeopathicChemists, Lon Dox 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, Life and Work in a Punjaub District. 
By ANNE C. WILSON, 


Author of ‘' Life of Savonarola,’’ ‘‘ Forty Scenes from English History,” &c. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 











Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Liurrep, Otp Batey. 


ap “| MUDIE'’s | 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY, SELECT 


Has the honour to announce the Publication L I B R A R  # 
NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 
BY 


ALBERT DURER, 
Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by — 
Bock BINDERS, 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., - 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. — 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1895, 
No. 1186, New Series. 


Tur Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 


letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Evrror. 


LITERATURE. 


The Life of Richard Owen. By his Grand- 
son, the Rev. Richard Owen. In 2 vols. 
(John Murray.) 


Ar a public dinner given in June, 1838, on 
behalf of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, it 
happened that the attention of the chair- 
man, Lord Glengall, was called to one of 
the guests whom he did not know. On 
asking ‘‘ Who’s that?” he received for 
answer, “‘Oh, nobody in particular—only 
the first anatomist of the age!” (vol. i. 
p. 123), The person so distinguished was 
Richard Owen, at that time not quite thirty- 
four years old. Somewhat later we fin 
him described by Carlyle as a “ tall man 
with great glittering eyes”: one of the 
few who was ‘neither a fool nor a hum- 
bug” (i. 197,198). In 1859 a brother of 
Mr. John Blackwood, the publisher, meeting 
Owen accidentally, speaks of him as ‘“‘a 
deuced clever-looking fellow, with a pair of 
eyes in his head! ” and suspects that he may 
be the then unrevealed author of the Scenes 
of Clerical Life (ii. 64)—a somewhat less ex- 
travagant supposition than that which had 
ascribed the Vestiges to Thackeray (i. 248). 
On the continent his fame stood not less 
high than in England. Humboldt salutes 
in him “le plus grand anatomiste du siccle ”’ 
(i. 377). And the judgment of posterity 
may perhaps be gathered from Prof. 
Huxley’s authoritative statement that 
“during more than half a century Owen’s 
industry remained unabated ; and whether we 
consider the quantity or the quality of the 
work done, or the wide range of his labours, I 
doubt if, in the long annals of anatomy, more 
is to be placed to the credit of any single 
worker ” (ii, 306). 

Except the higher mathematics there 
is no science so remote from the general 
intelligence as comparative anatomy: no 
waggon can be directly hitched to its stars ; 
nor, indeed, can its stars be easily made 
visible to the uneducated eye. The dis- 
coveries of astronomy relate to bodies of 
which the great types are known to all; 
and their most intricate details can be 
brought before the sight either by direct 
observation or by illustrations closely re- 
sembling the phenomena themselves. The 

veries of physics and chemistry can 
be exhibited by means of brilliant ex- 
periments, and are made available by 
marvellous inventions for the uses of 
common life. The discoveries of physi- 
ology, besides their applicability to medi- 
cine, open up new views as to the origin 
and destiny of man. But comparative 
anatomy, or, as Prof. Huxley prefers 


objects that Nature herself has care- 
fully put out of sight, and which when 
first exhibited to our view excite disgust or 
repugnance by their uncouth appearance, 
and by their association with death and 
decay; it sets forth their structure and 
relations in an appalling dialect, difficult to 
pronounce and impossible for any but 
experts to remember; it seems to have no 
practical interest, and, apart from the theory 
of evolution, very little speculative interest 
either. Evolution, as we now understand 
it—that is, the connexion of different living 
forms by direct descent—did not commend 
itself to Owen as taught either by Lamarck 
or by Darwin; he could never even “ be 
induced to follow the new school of anatomy 
and zoology that arose with the epoch- 
making researches of Von Baer and Rathke 
in embryology ” (ii. 93). He had, indeed, 
a morphological philosophy of his own, 
chiefly derived, Prof. Huxley tells us, from 
Oken, in which archetypal ideas play a 
great part. To judge from the desponding 
language of Prof. Huxley and the tri- 
—— language of Prof. Mivart, this 
hilosophy seems again coming into favour ; 
ut probably his speculations in this 


d| direction contributed nothing to Owen’s 


fame during his lifetime. 

Yet, notwithstanding the unattractiveness 
of his studies to the popular imagination, 
Owen seems to have enjoyed a celebrity 
which extended far beyond the scientific 
world, and which before the advent of 
Darwin surpassed that of every other 
English scientist. It would appear that he 
owed this exceptional distinction to a single 
achievement of that rarest, although not 
most difficult, kind, in which the profoundest 
knowledge and the most penetrating sagacity 
are displayed in such a happy combination 
that the result may be cxgltieel in a few 
sentences, and even made visibly evident to 
the uninitiated as well as to the learned. I 
refer to his famous reconstruction of the 
Dinornis, One day, in the year 1839, “a 
fragment of a large bone like a marrow- 
bone in appearance” was brought to Owen 
by a seafaring man, who had obtained it 
from a native of New Zealand. It had 
been described by the native as the bone of 
a great eagle; but Owen assured the owner 
that it could not have belonged to any bird of 
flight, and rather resembled the femur of 
an ox. Further examination convinced him 
that it belonged to the skeleton of a gigantic 
wingless bird; and by the method of Zadig 
he reconstructed this bird, which no living 
man had ever seen, and which differed from 
all other known animal species living or 
extinct. A paper was printed containing a 
description of the hypothetical biped, copies 
of which were distributed over New Zealand, 
and search was made for its remains in all 
directions. After some years parcels of 
bones began to come in, and finally “ the 
whole skeleton was brought over to this 
country.” This, as Sydney Smith observed, 
was Owen’s magnum bonum (p. 232), for it 
roved to be what those wonderful eyes of 
is had seen across the centuries and 
through the whole diameter of the globe. 

‘* When the fragment of the shaft of a femur 
first arrived,” writes an eye-witness, “the 





to call it, morphology, deals mostly with 


Professor took a piece of paper and drew the 


outline of what he conceived to be the complete 
bone. The fragment, from which alone he 
deduced his conclusions, was six inches in length 
and five inches and a half in its smallest cir- 
cumference ; both extremities had been broken 
off. When a perfect bone arrived and was laid 
on the paper, it fitted exactly the outline which 
he had drawn” (i. 151). 


This happened a very few years before the 
mass, distance, and position of an unseen 
planet were determined with approximate 
accuracy by mathematical calculations. A 
little later still the discovery of gold-fields 
in Australia confirmed a prediction of 
Murchison. It seemed as if science, while 
realising the marvels of fairyland, was also 
realising the fables of second sight. 

The Dinornis was Owen’s Neptune. 
Cuvier, I believe, had done as much before 
him, and he himself did much better work 
than this; but ‘‘the crowd must have 
emphatic warrant,’’ and such warrant was 
given them by Owen. Henceforth he was 
known to all circles possessing the slightest 
tincture of science as the man who could 
reconstruct an entire extinct animal if you 
gave him the fragment of a fossil tooth. 
The public would not buy his books; but 
they showed their appreciation of his genius 
in various simple-minded fashions. All 
reports about the sea-serpent were referred 
to him for examination. People who 
fancied that they had found live toads 
embedded in rock or coal wrote to ask 
him what he thought of it. One day, 
just as he was setting out to keep a dinner 
engagement, he was detained for half an 
hour by a note from a stranger wanting to 
know whether something he had found in 
& sausage was or was not the tooth of a dog, 
and requesting an immediate answer. To the 
credit of the sausage vendor it proved to be 
the tooth of a sucking-pig (ii. 219). On 
another occasion Earl Russeli (here er- 
roneously entitled Lord John), having re- 
ceived as a present from President Grant 
what purported to be a bear-ham, sent the 
bone for examination to Owen. One is 
sorry to hear that the great anatomist at 
once pronounced it to be the hambone of 
an ordinary pig (ii. 219, 220). When Pro- 
fessor at the College of Surgeons, he had a 
visit from “‘ a magnificent American Indian 
chief in full dress-paint, necklaces, and 
tomahawk, and a red mantle over all; a 
fine plume of dried red and black elk’s hair 
on the top of his head,” who examined the 
curiosities of the museum with the usual 
impassivity of his race (i. 222-4), Another 
visitor was Mohammed Abu Said, ‘Chief 
Spoon and Ladle-maker to the Commander 
of the Faithful,” who came to know what 
Owen thought about the Phoenix, and 
whether the bowl of a ladle which 
he brought with him for examination was 
not made from the beak of that bird. It 
was identified as coming from a more 
authentic source—the Helmeted Hornbill of 
Ceylon, of which there was fortunately a 
specimen in the museum. 


‘“‘The head and beak were brought into my 
study and handed to the Oriental. He 
examined it very deftly, comparing the beak 
with the bowl, and then exclaimed with 
astonishment and reverence, ‘God is great. 





That surely is the bird!’ ” (ii. 4, 5). 
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Owen was by birth and breeding a 
gentleman, the scion of an English county 
family; and, moreover, he seems to have 
derived from his mother, a brunette of 
French extraction, a certain courtesy and 
good address, not very common among 
Englishmen of great scientific distinction. 
We find him always mixing with the very 
best society, and at last a recognised court 
favourite. He had reason to be grateful 
to his distinguished friends: they gave 
him a position that he might have 
waited for in vain from the votes of the 
British public. At Macaulay’s recommen- 
dation the post of Superiatendent of the 
Natural History Department of the British 
Museum, with a salary of £800, was 
created for his benefit. The Queen gave 
him a beautiful cottage in Richmond Park. 
His demand for a new Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington, at first 
defeated through the opposition of Disraeli, 
was eventually carried by the untiring and 
intelligent advocacy of Mr. Gladstone. 
Many who would not open his books or visit 
his collections will doubtless read with 
respectful interest the biographer’s very full 
account of how his grandfather had the 
honour of lecturing before the Prince 
Consort and the royal children at Bucking- 
ham Palace in 1860, and again before the 
Queen and the royal children at Windsor 
Castle in 1864. On the latter occasion “ the 
Dean of Windsor (Gerald Wellesley), who 
was present with all the Court, and High- 
nesses, both Serene and Royal, ‘ had no idea 
before that the frog was ever a tadpole’ ”’ 
(ii. 159), It is not quite clear whether this 
astounding igaorance is predicated of the 
Dean alone or of the Highnesses, Serene 
and Royal, as well; but perhaps those great 
personages will be quite as much shocked 
to find Prince Alfred developed into a Duke 
of Edinburgh in 1860, six years before the 
creation of the title, in what seems offered 
as a contemporary narrative from the pen 
of the professor himself (ii. 98). 

The Richard Owen presented to us in this 
somewhat courtly biography, many pages of 
which read like a hash of palaeontology and 
the Morning Post, is an amiable, high-minded 
Christian gentleman, whose manners have 
the repose that stamps the caste of Vere de 
Vere, who apparently never makes an 
enemy, and who is as incapable of hatred 
as Sir Joshua himself. The perfection of 
such a picture, of course, necessitated some 
important omissions. To take an instance 
that can be verified by the memories of 
many who are still young: in 1882 Owen 
delivered an address at the unveiling of 
Harvey’s statue at Folkestone, which at the 
time caused a considerable outcry by its 
very candid declaration of opinion on the 
subject of the vivisection controversy. The 
address is duly chronicled in these pages, 
but without the slightest reference to its 
compromising contents (ii, 246). Further 
back there is a still more serious gap in the 
narrative. The famous meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford in June, 
1860, is passed over in total silence, 
although Owen took a prominent part in 


its proceedings ; while six pages are devoted 
to his ascent of a third-rate Alpine peak in 
the following July (ii. 103), 





Any reference to that great historical 
debate would indeed have opened up a 
question that must painfully affect our 
judgment on Owen’s intellectual and moral 
character, the question of his whole relation 
to the theory of organic evolution, a question 
which is here handled in a somewhat gingerly 
fashion. In early middle life we find the 

eat anatomist giving a rather favourable 

earing to the author of the Vestiges. He 
will not join in the clamour against what 
Adam Sedgwick called ‘‘that beastly book”’ ; 
and even the touching appeal to “ give old 
Sedg. an argument or two to level against”’ 
it apparently fails to draw him (i. 255). 
But when it comes to Darwin’s Origin of 
Species we are not favoured with any evi- 
dence as to Owen’s private opinion of that 
work. The two naturalists were good 
friends up to 1859, and a very cordial letter 
from Darwin to Owen, dated December 13 
of that year, is here printed (ii. 90); but 
after that date no further communication 
seems to have passed between them. Was 
there really an estrangement, and if so, 
what was its cause? Where the facts are 
withheld one is driven to conjecture. In 
the Edinburgh Review for April, 1860, there 
appeared a particularly venomous article on 
Darwin, containing several grave misrepre- 
sentations of his opinions. It has never, I 
believe, been acknowledged; but Darwin 
himself felt quite sure about its authorship, 
and mentioned the name of the supposed 
writer in various letters to his friends. 
Apparently the incriminated party was still 
living when Darwin’s correspondence ap- 
peared in print, for in each instance the 
name is replaced by a blank. 


‘IT have just read the Edinburgh, which, 
without doubt, is by ——. It is extremely 
malignant, clever, and, I fear, will be very 
damaging. . . It requires much study to 
appreciate all the bitter spite of many of the 
remarks against me. It scandalously 
misrepresents many parts. . . . It is painful 
to be hated in the intense degree with which 
—— hates me. . . Some of my relations 
say that it cannot possibly be ——’s article, 
because the reviewer speaks so very highly of 
——. Poor dear simple folk!” 


Sedgwick, in a letter to Owen, inquires 
about the authorship of this same article, 
adding, ‘“‘I once suspected that you must 
have had a hand in it, and I then abandoned 
that thought” (ii. 96). The answer is not 
recorded, nor does the article figure in the 
bibliography appended to this Life. But 
the only name that otherwise answers the 
conditions of the problem is what the 
Edinburgh reviewer calls the ‘‘ great name ”’ 
of Owen himself. 
AtrreD W. Benn. 








English Prose Selections. Edited by Henry 
Craik. Vol. III. (Macmillans.) 


TERE seoms to be a certain inconsistency 
in the chronological method of this volume, 
which concludes with ‘“Sporus,” Lord 
Hervey, and yet omits the twin philosophical 
glories of the Anglican Episcopate, Berkeley 
and Butler; each of them, in very opposed 
ways, illustrates the philosophical capacities 
of English prose. The omission, say, of 
William Law and Conyers Middleton, still 











_—-—- 


more of Colley Cibber, is easily intelligible 
but the two bishops must assuredly have 
been reserved for the next volume. The 
present volume, which opens with Bishop 
Pearson and Evelyn, closing with Lady 
Mary and Lord Hervey, represents the ad- 
vance of English prose from the Elizabethan 
to the earlier eighteenth century ideal and 
style. It contains some wonderfully great 
names: Dryden, Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Bunyan, Defoe; many interesting names : 
Temple, Bolingbroke, Evelyn, Pepys, 
Algernon Sidney, Wood, Locke, Halifax ; 
and, with others of greater merit, a whole 
chapter of somewhat: arid ecclesiastics, 
mostly with latitudinarian tendencies. Bar- 
row, Pearson, South, Ken, even Atterbury 
the Tory and Burnet the Whig, have some- 
thing of the earlier massive qualities proper 
to a learned prelacy, some imaginative 
greatness and fervour of sacred style and 
thought, or some weighty erudition. But 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Sprat, the Sherlocks, 
Hoadly, Clarke are disenchanting names 
to hear after the Taylors and Leightons 
of a former age. They herald that age of 
dry and decent moral exposition, which pro- 
voked both Goldsmith and Gray to demand 
some imaginative beauty and heartfelt 
appeal from the English pulpit. Johnson’s 
rapid criticisms upon some of these men 
have their value. 


‘‘ Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish that 
I would ask Dr. Johnson’s opinion what were 
the best English sermons for style. I took an 
opportunity to-day of mentioning several to 
him. ‘ Atterbury?’ Johnson: ‘ Yes, Sir, one 
of the best.’ Boswell: ‘ Tillotson?’ Johnson: 
‘Why, notnow. Ishould not advise a preacher 
at this day to imitate Tillotson’s style: though 
I don’t know; I should be cautious of objecticg 
to what has been applauded by so many 
suffrages. South is one of the best, if you 
except his peculiarities, and his violence, and 
sometimes coarseness of language... . ~Sher- 
lock’s style, too, is very elegant, though he has 
not made it his principal study. ... All the 
latter preachers have a good style: everybody 
composes pretty well. There are no such un- 
harmonious periods as there were a hundred 
years ago. should recommend Dr. Clarke's 
sermons were he orthodox. ...’” 


Gray held Sherlock’s sermons to be 
‘specimens of pulpit eloquence never ex- 
ceeded.”. Johnson’s phrase about the 
“‘unharmonious periods,” and South’s 
hardly decent ridicule of Taylor’s Taylor- 
isms, illustrate the sensible relief with 
which readers and writers of English prose 
escaped from the lawless Elizabethan splen- 
dours to something more composed and 
manageable. Perhaps, in deference to 
Swift, who praised the Elizabethan sim- 
plicity, we should rather say: the splendours 
of such as Milton and Taylor. “Sir 
William Temple,” said Johnson, ‘‘ was the 
first writer who gave cadence to English 
prose’”’: and Swift found in him the final 
perfecter of our tongue. Pope said that, 
when doubtful about the propriety of a 
word, oy can but go to authority, and ask 
yourself, ‘‘Is itin Sir William Temple, or 
Locke, or Tillotson?” Now Temple, as 


Mr. Saintsbury points out, largely owes his 
fame to his wife Dorothy Osborne, his inmate 
Swift, and one exquisite passage, purloined 
by Goldsmith. But he stood for ease and 
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grace and readiness at a time when they 
were uncommon: he was a pioneer prepar- 
ing the way for Addison and Steele, and his 
successors looked back upon him with an 
admiring gratitude which somewhat exag- 
gerated his merit. Arnold has said of 
Dryden’s prose, that we would gladly write 
such prose ourselves could we but attaia to 
it; and, while no one could say the same 
of Browne’s or Milton’s magnificent prose, 
it can be said of almost all the best styles 
in this volume: from Bunyan and T’smple to 
the great essayists. We could hardly say 
it of the later Burke, Gibbon, Johnson: 
Goldsmith, perhaps, is the fine and final 
flower of that earlier pure and lucid, quiet 
and simple, prose to which we are exhorted 
to “give our days and nights.” Critical 
essays in the prose of Dryden, political 
satires in the prose of Swift, social papers 
in the prose of Addison, could a living 
writer write them, would seem less antique 
and obsolete of manner than any reproduc- 
tion of the Rambler, or of the R-flections and 
Thoughts of Burke. And the vivid ver- 
nacular style of Defce, the beautiful 
vernacular style of Bunyan, would be less 
strange in a modern narrative than the more 
elaborate and scholarly styles of Richardson 
and Fielding. True, that the writers repre- 
sented here are seldom, if ever, eloquent, 
and inspired, and passionate, with the 
grandeur of Milton’s treatises, or of Burke’s 
speeches: they have no Clarendon in their 
company, nor yet a Gibbon: but for the 
simpler occasions of literature in its 
pleasant, leasurely hours, or at times of 
keen, intellectual diversion, they furnish 
unsurpassed examples of style. 

Mr. Craik supplies the introduction and 
the notices of Swift, Locke, and others; Mr. 
Courthope writes of Dryden and Addison 
and Pope; Mr. Austin Dobson of Steele; 
Mr. Saintsbury of Temple, Barrow, Tillot- 
son, and more; Mr. Hales of Defoe; Mr. 
Ker of Marvell, Pepys, Ellwood, Rymer; 
Mr. Gosse of Thomas Burnet; Mr. Montague 
of Bishop Burnet. These names are enough 
to guarantee the excellence cf the critical 
work in various and characteristic ways. 
Mr. Beechirg is happy and acute upon 
Bunyan, Mr. Trench upon Algernon Siduey, 
Mr. Chambers upon Newton; though in 
dealing with Shaftesbury he is surely too 
kind, in Lamb’s spirit, to the irritating 
style of that elegant moralist, so deliciously 
ridiculed in Berkeley’s Aleiphron. Canon 
Overton, in a pleasant notice of Ken, 
appties to Gray Johnson’s criticism of 
Fielding :. the Doctor called Gray, not “a 
barren rascal,” but ‘a dull fellow.” Mr. 
Gosse, in his appreciative notice of Thomas 
Burnet, might have recorded in his honour 
that he supplied the motto to the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and Goldsmith’s account of him 
is choicely gocd : 


“The first, who formed this amusement of 
earth-making into system, was the celebrated 
Thomas Burnet, a man of polite learning and 
rapid imagination. His ‘Sacred Theory,’ as he 
calls it, describing the changes which the earth 
has undergone, or shall hereafter undergo, is 
Well known for the warmth with which it is 
imagined, and the weakness with which it is 
reasoned ; for the elegance of its style and the 
meanness of its philosophy.” 





And the same quaint speculator suffers a 
cruel jest in Pope’s ‘ Receipt to make an 
Epic Poem.”’ His namesake, the historian, 
finds a champion in Mr. Montague, on the 
score of historical truth. Yet no historian, 
except his brother Whig Macaulay, has 
been so hated and distrusted. ‘I would 
willingly live to give that rascal the lie in 
half his history,” said the dying Lord 
Peterborough, who carried the book, well 
annotated, upon his voyage to Lisbon. 
Dr. Routh, of Magdalen, when asked why 
he gave so much time to a man whom 
he always attacked, replied: ‘A good 
question, sir! Because I know the man 
to be a liar; and I am determined 
to prove him so.” Perhaps Coleridge’s 
is the happier frame of mind: “ His 
credulity is great, but his simplicity is 
equally great; and he never deceives you 
fora moment.” Mr. Hales, in saying that 
there is no evidence for the tradition that 
Defoe had before him Selkirk’s papers, 
must take into account the fresh statement 
of the evidence in Mr. Wright’s recent Life 
of Defoe. Among the practically forgotten 
‘‘men of importance in their day,” few are 
more curious than Bernard de Mandeville, 
now a far less notorious figure than when, 
as Browning has it, 
** folk heard him in old days pooh-pooh 
Addison’s tye-wig preachment”’ ; 

and, like that greater foreigner of science, 
if scarce sounder moralist, Swedenborg, ho 
walked London with ‘‘ gold-rimmed amber- 
headed cane.” The poor Dutchman has 
suffered so many things by way of abuse, 
that Mr. Saintsbury does well to remind us 
that Johnson was singularly fair to him; 
and that he ‘‘ deserves a place in the division 
of Eoglish prose history which includes 
Latimer and Bunyan, Defoe and Cobbett.”’ 
Evelyn, a sweeter and a stronger name, 
lives now but as a Pepys with a difference, 
rather than in the Siva and his other works. 
We could wish that Mr. Craik had included 
the delightful passage in a letter to Boyle, 
describing his proposed college of learned 
men, to be devised ‘‘ somewhat after the 
manner of the Carthusians’”—a passage 
and a proposal most characteristic of him 
and of certain tendencies in his age, which 
saw the Royal Society set up, yet which 
kept something of the mediaeval alchemist 
or monk in its attitude towards science and 
the scientific life. And, hollow and shallow 
as is much of Bolingbroke, upon whom 
Mr. Craik is severe, it is well to remember 
Arnold’s answer to Burke’s question, ‘‘ Who 
now reads Bolingbroke?” ‘‘ Far too few 
of us; the more’s the pity!” Chesterfield’s 
praise of his style inimitably renders his 
moral character and literary gift : 


‘*‘ Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke’s style, 
which is, undoubtedly, infinitely superior to 
anybody’s, I would bave you read his works, 
which you have, over and over again, with 
particular attention to his style. Traxscribe, 
imitate, emulate it, if possible; that would be 
of real use to you in the House of Commons, 
in negotiations, in conversation; with that you 
may justly hope to please, to persuade, to 
seduce, to impose; and you will fail in those 
articles in proportion as you fall short of it.” 


After this, it is wholesome and pleasant to 
remember that this excellent volume contains 





examples of those single-hearted Quakers 
and straightforward writers—Fox, Ellwood, 
and Penn, the third, at least, a man not 
lacking in “‘ the graces.” 

LIONEL JOHNSON. 








“Tre Srory or THE Nations.” — The Crusades. 
By T. A. Archer and ©. L. Kingsford. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts book startles the reader into pleasure 

and interest. It is admirably and con- 

nectedly written: an astonishing triumph, 
when one reads the names of two authors 
on the title-page. The pitfalls lurking in 
the footsteps of collaborators are many and 
cunningly laid, yet have Messrs. Kingsford 
and Archer wholly escaped them. The 
style is that of one writer, well skilled in 

English ; the story is clearly told, as if a 

single and clever romancist were responsible 

for the narrative. The book, again, is one 
of a series that has not been very successful. 

Indeed, Mr. Bradley’s volume on the Goths 

has been, up to now, the only real success 

attained in this well-meant, but abortive at- 
tempt to compress history into blocks of four 
hundred pages. It might be said that the 
subject has led to the victory of these two 
authors. But such criticisms were fragile 
and unthoughtful. For the “Story of the 
Nations ”’ has little to do with the Crusades, 
and the history of them is intricate to the 
verge of distraction. That they have suc- 
ceeded in persuading us that they are not 
intruders is something, that they have 
fascinated and enlightened proves them 
more than merely competent. For the book 
is valuable as it is unique, while the felicity 
of the style and the sympathy displayed 
make the result very admirable and of 
unique interest. That there are faults, is 
true enough. But tho defects aro slight, 
and such as each intelligent reader may 
remedy for himself. Working from original 
authorities, the authors may well demand 
toleration from those who object to some 
of the details. After all, wise men have 
a right to their opinions, and only fools 
care to be dogmatic in the presence of 
their suporiors. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that their account of the causes and 
results of the Crusades is a little obvious : 
they might, at the expenditure of a pago or 
two, have given us some reflections deeper 
and worthier. Tho student will take the 
hints supplied to him and evolve the rest for 
himself; but that which bids for approval 
as a hand-book should remember that it 
appeals to the ignorant, or at any rate to the 
inert. One other complaint must be made, 
though the omission is easily filled by refer- 
ence, and is not, therefore, important—the 
date of Amalric’s accession is not given. 

But for the rest, there is left in the reader 

simply a desire to praiso cordially, even 

enthusiastically. 

It is a wonderful story that Messrs. Archer 
and Kingsford have set themselves to write: 
perhaps the most wonderful story in all tho 
annals of the human race. As far away 
back as the year 909 Sylvester heard a voice 
calling from “‘ Jerusalem laid waste.” Fuller, 
thu ingenious and witty, characterised the 
‘world’s debate” as an occasion, lasting 
for upwards of two centuries, when ‘‘thieves 
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and murderers took upon them the Cross 
to «scape the gallows, a lamentable case, 
that the devil’s blackguards should be 
God’s soldiers.” And one might quarrel 
with the authors, because they have not 
laid overmuch stress upon what Gibbon calls 
the ‘temporal and carnal motives’’ that 
animated many of the heroes in these long- 
continued struggles. It may be true that 
the ‘‘ purest piety could not be insensible 
to the most splendid prospect of military 
glory.” But when all is said and done, 
the glory a man carves for himself by 
his sword is the cleanest and healthiest. 
To gain this distinction requires muscles 
and sinews, a cool head, and a steady 
heart. These are the qualities de- 
manded in a hero of romance; and no 
romance was ever so full of wonder and 
surprise as that which tells of the fights for, 
and around, the Holy Sepulchre. Perhaps 
the surest way of appreciating the mag- 
nificence of the conflict, is to ask ourselves 
if such a struggle were possible to-day. 
In answering a question thus definite, 
which we may resent, probably, as too 
pertinent, we shall feel less inclined to lay 
stress upon the more worldly ambitions of 
those who fought so courageously and, on 
the whole, with so great credit. 

The Crusading romances come down to 
us through the Chanson d’Antioch and the 
paraphrase of Henri de Valenciennes and 
in Eastern tales, after the manner of that 
masterpiece of Zhe Thousand and One Nights. 
Even among our own contemporaries an 
echo lingers, for the early pages of Mere- 
dith’s Shaving of Shagpat palpitate with 
their spirit. Eastern travellers, too, will 
remember the performances of Karaguz, 
the descendant, as some say, of the staid 
biographer of Beha-ed-din: an immortality 
that savant might scarcely have appre- 
ciated. 

Milman has not resented the criticism 
that the Crusades were a ‘‘ monument of 
human folly”; yet in that they discovered 
in men of either hemisphere supreme and 
fearful qualities should be their sufficient 
excuse, Kipling’s ballad of the East and 
West was hinted at conturies ago, and the 
lives of Raymond and Zangi, of Lewis and 
Saladin, are moro than adequate justification 
for their happening. One of the greatest 
debts we owe to the authors of this able 
book is their courteous and judicial estimate 
of tho characters of the “‘ Turkish” heroes. 
Among the many and illustrious examples 
that vouch for the chivalry of the opponents 
of Christianity, that story of Nur-ed-din 
must always claim a placs, I quote the 
words of tho historians : 


‘His [Baldwin II.] body was carried to 
Jerusalem and buried in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchure with his ancestors. Wherever 
the corpse was brought, says William of Tyre, 
there was mourning such as was never shown 
for any prince in history. The very dwellers 
in the hills came down to share in the funeral 
procession as it slowly wound on its eight days’ 
march from Beyrout to Jerusalem. Even the 
Saracens sympathised, and Nour-ed-din, when 
advised to seize the opportunity for an inroad, 
refused with noble scorn. ‘ We ought to pity 


this people’s righteous sorrow, for they have 
lost a prince whose like is not now left in the 





world,’”’ 





Criticism of such a comment and such 
inaction were an irrelevant impertinence. 

The authors are particularly interesting 
in their treatment of the Greek emperors, 
more particularly in their careful study of 
Manuel. At last this man has got his 
rights. Though we may like him none the 
better, we cannot abuse him with a free 
conscience. Crusading armies were, after 
all, much like other vast and vaguely 
directed bodies of men; and Constantinople 
was not Jerusalem. The cry ‘‘ God wills 
it” was forgotten as the troops came Kast, 
and the “‘auri et argenti amor, pulcher- 
rimarum foeminarum voluptas,” to which 
Guibart indignantly refers—angry especially 
that the Greek women should be considered 
even the equals of the French—made the 
Western armies unpleasant and unprofitable 
guests. 

In a short notice it is not possible to say 
how excellent is this, the only book to my 
knowledge in English dealing with the 
Crusades. It should attract many readers. 
For my part, at the risk of appearing 
ungracious, I would only suggest that a 
better parallel than Tacitus to William of 
Tyre would be that first of historians and 
prince of novelists, Herodotus. 

Percy ADDLESITAW. 








Celestina; or, the Tragicke-Comedy of 
Calisto and Melibea. Englished from 
the Spanish of Fernando de Rojas by 


James Mabbe, anno 1631. With an 
Introduction by James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. (David Nutt.) 


Tue Introduction to the new volume of the 
‘Tudor Translations ’’ could not have been 
entrusted to better hands than those of 
Mr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. His Life 
of Cervantes showed how profound was his 
acquaintance with Spanish literature and 
bibliography. Even the faults of that 
work seemed to mark him out as one 
exceptionally fitted to deal with an original 
like Celestina and a translator like Mabbe. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, we feel assured, will 
not be repelled by the abundant learning, 
by the quaint pedantry, by the overflowing 
sententiousness of the original; nor will 
he find too much fault with tho translator 
for having striven to outdo the original in 
these respects, and to show that English 
can vie with Spanish in rich redundancy of 
phrase and fertility of proverbial speech. 
The (vlestina is really one of the great 
works of Spanish, we might almost say, of 
Européan literature. It is only its un- 
pleasant subject, and the vividness with 
which this subject is set forth with all its 
native hideousness, that has prevented its 
being universally recognised as such. And 
our wonder at it, and our admiration, in a 
sense, are greatly increased when we con- 
sider the date of the work. Written 
at the close of the fifteenth century, there 
is nothing exactly like it in any other of 
the literatures of Europe of that epoch. 


Boceacio’s Decamerone, a century before, had | 
heralded in Italy the birth of the short | 


story; Romances, Chansons de Gestes 
existed in plenty; but it was the Celestina 
which foreshadowed what the modern novel 


might be, which in the future should sup- | 














plant all these interminable epics and 
romances where fancy ran wild into weari- 
some extravagances and inconceivable im- 
possibilities. It gave equal promise of 
what the modern comedy might become, 
when Mysteries and Moralities should be 
succeeded by the modern play. Echoes there 
doubtless are in it of the old Roman drama; 
and yet there is something that tells us that 
ere long the Latin comedy would be not 
only equalled but surpassed, in the wider 
outlook, the more varied and subtle and 
delicate drawing, of the modern stage. For 
it is one of the strange peculiarities of this 
tragi-comedy that it is so hard to classify. 
As a drama it could never have been 
acted; it is essentially a work to be 
read, not seen. If it could be presented 
on any stage, we should turn from it in 
disgust. If Celestina be but another and 
earlier Iago, yet the greater foulness of her 
task excites repulsion merely. Even in 
Shakspere we feel that it needs only a little 
more, and we should hiss Iago off the 
boards: the slightest relaxation of the self- 
restraint which marks the consummate artist 
would make Iago unendurable. And this 
is the reason why so many class the 
work as a novel, a novel in dialogue; 
and why, in Rivadeneyra’s Diblio'eca de 
Autores Espaiioles, it finds its place among 
the ‘‘ Novelistas Anteriores 4 Cervantes.’ 
Thus, too, it is the parent of a double 
progeny—on the stage and in the library. 
Its faults lie not in the delineation of its 
characters. Celestina is a wonderful crea- 
tion, and has never been surpassed ; Calisto 
and Melibea are scarcely more passion-mad 
than are Romeo and Juliet; and Melibea, 
though she falls, attracts quite as much as 
Juliet at first, and moves us to greater pity 
afterwards. The delineation of the servants, 
the bully, and their female companions, is 
a specimen of the almost photographic 
exactness in which the creators of the 
picaresque novel have always excelled. The 
fault of the piece lies in its length and 
tediousness, in the pedantry and the moral- 
ising which are put into the mouth of all 
characters equally. Celestina is as moral 
and as pious in her words as she is immoral 
and impious in her acts; and this woman 
of the people is as pedantic and quotes 
classical authors almost as freely as the 
educated Pleberio. 

It needs scarcely any acquaintance with 
the literature of the time to know how a 
translator of the age of Elizabeth and 
James would delight in such a work. 
Mabbe fairly revels in the pedantry and 
learned allusions of his original. He 
never attempts in the least to abridge 
his work; he constantly adds new flowers 
to the blossoming rhetoric; he loves to 
cap a Spanish proverb with an English 
one, or even inserts one of his own when he 
has a fair chance. His delight in the task, 
and the labour which he has bestowed on 
it, are manifest to every reader. It is but 
seldom he omits anything or shirks a diffi- 
culty, though in the first line of the 
Argument to Act I. he does translate Zn pos 
de un falcon sujo (‘ after one of his hawks ’’) 
by ‘‘after his usual manner.” But a little 
after he renders Quedese, no me curo by ‘ Let 
him alone, and bite upon the bit, come 
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what will, I care not.” Inthe same way he 
interpolates in the beginning of Act IV. 
‘‘So that my sweetmeat shall have soure 
siuce.” Then again he expands Quien es 
esta vieja que viene haldeando? into ‘* What 
old witch is this, that thus comes trayling 
her taile on the ground? Look how she 
sweeps the streets with her gowne! Fie, 
what a dust shee makes!” Paz sea en esta 
casa (‘peace be to this house”) becomes 
‘“‘ By thy leave, sweet beauty.” 

This last is an amusing instance of the 
only unfair liberty which Mabbe takes with 
his text. His Puritanism has an unbounded 
abhorrence of anything that savours of 
Romanism, or of irreverence. Dios (God) 
becomes “heaven” or “Jove,” ‘Jove 
pardon you”; and the like pedantry 
breaks out in the version of Zsfuerza, 
efuerza, Celestina; ‘ Coraggio, Coraggio, 
Celestina,” a phrase which so well marks 
out the Tudor translations of which Mabbe’s 
is a choice specimen. 

The book is excellently printed. This 
version of the Celestina should be read by 
all who do not understand Spanish ; for no 
one can rightly appreciate the evolution of 
the drama and the novel without some 
acquaintance with the Celestina, either in 
the original or in a good translation. No 
guide can be more pleasant for such a 
purpose than this reprint of Mabbe, with 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s admirable Intro- 
duction. Wentworth WEBSTER. 





Rhodesia of To-day. A Description of the 
Present Condition and the Prospects of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland. By 
E. F. Knight. (Longmans.) 


We welcome with pleasure a new work by 
the author of that delightful book Where 
Three Empires Meet. Mr. Knight spent the 
first seven months of last year in travelling 
in Matabeleland and Mashonaland; he 
entered Matabeleland at its south-western 
end and left Mashonaland by Manica and 
Beira, having wandered over some 1200 
miles. During this time he acted as corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times; and portions of the 
articles he wrote for*that paper are repro- 
duced in the present volume, which he was 
induced to write by the multitude of 
questions put to him by all sorts of people 
—miners, traders, farmers, artisans, and 
men of all degrees and conditions—respect- 
ing the territory of the Chartered Company, 
its capabilities, its prospects, and the chances 
of success for those who might settled in it. 
Small as Mr. Knight’s book is, it contains 
a mass of information, and most questions 
that can be reasonably asked by intending 
emigrants will be found answered in its 
pages. He formed a very high opinion 
of the Chartered Company’s country and 
considers that it has a great future before 
it: noae of its advantages have been over- 
rated, while its disadvantages have been 
exaggerated, and many of these will diminish 
and even disappear as the country becomes 
more settled. 

If, then, the country is so good, who had 
better go there? Certainly not clerks, 





there is no opening for them; nor for the | 


white unskilled labourer. He can do nothing 


black man: native Jabour is abundant, 
efficient, and so cheap that no white labour 
can compete with it. 

‘* These elementary facts,” says Mr. Knight, 

“should be impressed on the minds of poor 
men at home who have read glowing tales of 
the fortunes made by diggers in Australia and 
California, and who imagine the conditions are 
the same in Africa. The white unskilled 
labourer can do nothing here; if he remains 
in the country he is likely to degrade into that 
shame of our race to be found in every country 
where native labour is procurable, the mean 
white, a lower creature far than the black 
savage by his side.” 
It is not only the peaceful Mashonas who 
supply any amount of native labour, but 
also the warlike Matabele. These turbulent 
savages have in an incredibly short spacs of 
time been completely pacified. 

‘‘Absolute security in life and property was 
the immediate result of the successful campaign 
which broke up the Matabele military system; 
and very great credit indeed is due to the 
administrator and other officers of the Chartered 
Company, who have with such admirable tact, 
discretion, and decision brought about this end.” 
One inducement to work is the hut tax; 
the money to pay this tax must be earned, 
and this leads on to the desire to earn 
more. It is found that those who come 
in to do a month’s work, to earn their 
hut tax, often remain for six months, 
Even the lazy Matabelo warrior, Mr. 
Knight tells us, who of old, after 
he had earned enough to buy a sufficiency 
of wives, would work no more all his life 
through, has found the hut tax a stimulus 
to exertion. The immigrants for whom there 
is the greatest demand are farmers and 
skilled artisans, especially masons and 
carpenters; there is a limited demand for 
skilful miners from Cornwall; but the least 
speculative and most profitable business 
that can be undertaken by a pioneer is 
market gardening in the vicinity of a rising 
township. Whether of the right or wrong 
sort, adventurers are pouring into Matabele- 
land, as is showa by the white population 
of Buluwayo, which in April, 1894, num- 
bered but 250, and by August had increased 
to 5,000. 

Our author speaks very highly of tho 
climate of both Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland. The former has earned an un- 
enviable and undeserved reputation for 
unhealthiness ; that malaria is more preva- 
lent than in Matabeleland he attributes to 
the fact of there having been fewer 
cattle in the country to eat down the 
long rank grass, twelve feet in height, 
and even more in part of the low- 
lands, which rots away after the rains and 
naturally produces fever. This will bo 
remedied by the increase of cattle; and even 
where there is malaria, Mr. Knight was 





assured by resident medical men that it was 
of a very mild type. But there is something | 
more dangerous than malarial fever, which | 
is not confined to Mashonaland ; and that is | 
drink. ‘‘Men die of whisky, and their 
friends charitably cali it fever.” 

One of the must important industries in 





both Mashonaland and Matabeleland will | 
be mining. Mr. Knight praises the 
mining regulations of the Chartered Com- | 


there, his place is filled already by the pany, and compares them very favourably | Mrs Croxer’s new story is full cf life and 


with those of the Transvaal. The object of 
the Company is to attract many men of 
moderate means rather than a single large 
capitalist. Whether the Company is wise 
in this or not, it certainly docs not 
deserve to be stigmatised as a corpora- 
tion of greedy cipitalists, whose enter- 
priso can enrich none save themselves 
and other wealthy speculators. The same 
principles govern the land regulations 
of the Company. Middle men ara now 
generally in bad odour, and they do not 
escape at the hands of Mr. Knight. If the 
instances he gives of exorbitant charges 
and enormous profits are characteristic and 
not exceptional, then the dealers deserve all 
that can be said against them ; but com- 
petition will gradually remedy this evil, 
though at present it must put a serious 
hindrance in the way of emigration, and is 
very hard on youngsters in tho Civil Servico 
and others of limited income. Mr. Kuight 
recommends young fellows fresh from home 
or from Cape Colony to enlist in the 
Company’s mounted police: they will learn 
much about the country and the natives. 
A large proportion of the troopers are 
gentlemen who have held Her Majesty’s 
commission or been at public schools or the 
universities. 

Mr. Knight considers the future of tho 
Chartered Company as assured, and con- 
cludes with tho following remarks, which 
will, doubtless, be distasteful to a certain 
class of politicians, but will be cordially 
agreed with by the great bulk of 
Englishmen : 

‘**Mr. Rhodes will now have his reward in be- 
holding a prosperous community of his fellow- 
countrymen in occupation of this rich territory, 
which, by his foresight, determinaticn, states- 
manship, and strife for years with opponents 
at home and abroad, he has secured to Great 
Britain, It should always be remembered that, 
had it not been for his untirivg vigilance, this 
vast high plateau, with its gold and its wealth 
of pastoral and arable lands, would ere this 
have fallen into the hands of one or other of 
the three foreign Powers which keenly con- 
tested its possession with the Premier of Cape 


Colony.” 
W. Wickman, 





NEW NOVELS. 

Mr. Jervis. By B. M. Croker. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Shilrick, the Drummer ; or, Loyal and True. 
By Julia Agnes Fraser. In 3 vols, 
(Remington. ) 

The Friends of Innisheen. By Wilfred 
Woollam. In 2 vols. (Ward & ])owney.) 


In 3 vols. 


IIelen. By Oswald Valentine. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Ballybeg Junction. By F. M. Allen, 
(Downey. ) 

First Davenport of Bramhall. By Joseph 
Bradbury. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Killeen; a Study of Girlhood. By E. 


O’Connor Morris. 
A Blind Man’s Love. 


(Elliot Stock.) 
By Laurence John. 


(Drane.) 
A Dawnl-ss Fate. By Ivon Hamilton 
Campion. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
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motion. Her previous novels have been 
excellent in their way, as sketches of 
character ; but there is a greater grasp in 
the present work, and from one point of 
view it may be described as a sustained 
comedy of Anglo-Indian manners. The 
scene is laid at a station in the hills, where 
the two rivals and match-makers, Mrs. 
Langrishe and Mrs. Brande, keep the social 
game alive for the whole body of residents. 
The former is the wife of a military officer, 
the latter of a civilian high in the 
service. They are capitally drawn, and the 
reader will never suffer a moment’s ennui 
while they are on the stage. They 
both decide on importing a niece—the 
one from Calcutta and the other from 
England; but whereas Mrs, Langrishe’s 
niece, Lalla Paske, is a vicious little thing 
—though regarded by the officers as fas- 
cinating — Mrs. Brande’s niece, Honor 
Gordon, is a tall, stately young woman of 
noble appearance and demeanour. There 
suddenly appears at the station ‘Mr. 
Jervis,” the handsome adopted son of a 
proprietor of patent foods ; but while upon 
his travels he allows his companion, Capt. 
Waring — a gambler and a man of 
desperate antecedents—to pose as the 
millionaire. Many an amusing con/retemps 
ensues before the true position of Mr. 
Jervis is revealed, and the iniquities of the 
impostor, Waring, are fully exposed. Mrs. 
Langrishe seems at first to be outdistancing 
her rival, but in the end there is only weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth for her. After 
lavishing every attention upon her niece, 
and triumphantly securing a baronet as her 
promised husband, the volatile Lalla loses 
all her chances, and the baronet as well, by 
kicking her heels too high at a theatrical 
entertainment. The wedding cake had even 
been prepared ; and when ina flood of tears 
Mrs. Langrishe asked what was to be done 
with it, the incorrigible Lalla actually 
counselled her to ‘raffle it!” Meanwhile, 
the loves of the virtuous Jervis and Honor 
proceed, through divers trials and misunder- 
standings, to a happy conclusion ; and Mrs. 
Brande enjoys a further triumph over the 
rival queen of the station when her husband 
is knighted. The novel is sparkling and 
amusing all through, and thero is not a 
dull page in it. 

There are many stirring and pathetic 
scenes in Miss Fraser’s Shilrick, the Drummer ; 
but what will chiefly militate against this 
novel is its portentous length. Lach page 
contains double the ordinary quantity of 
matter, and ,there are no fewer than i044 
pages in the three volumes. This is a pity, 
because with concentration the authoress 
might have achieved a distinct success. The 
story is a romance of the Irish Rebellion of 
1798, and all the characters are clearly 
drawn. A few references to them will show 
what kind of entertainment the reader has 
to expect. First comes the young Irish 
gentleman, Morven O'Neill, who led the 
rising under the name of Michael Cluny. He 
was of a strikingly handsome presence, with 
a lofty naturo and a subtle fascination about 
him which none could resist. He has for 
his bride Estelle de Montmorenci, a lady of 
high lineage, delicate in appearance, but 
with an intensity of feeling in her nature 





which carries her through unnumbered 
hardships. Their trials and wanderings elicit 
our sympathy, which is enhanced when they 
both perish under melancholy circumstances. 
Owen Maguire, O’Neill’s faithful attendant, 
is a sterling old fellow; while Shilrick 
O'Toole, the brave little drummer, is a 
character in ten thousand. Rather than 
betray the trust reposed in him by others, 
he suffered the pain of a court-martial, was 
condemned to death, and only reprieved to 
go through more suffering still. Miss Fraser 
eserves credit for her careful delineation of 
the drummer-boy. Eveleen Corrie is a 
bewitching Irish girl, who likewise passes 
through seas of trouble before she is 
united at last to her lover, Capt. Annesley. 
Thalia Coghlan and Kerry O’Toole are 
another couple whose fortunes we follow 
with interest, and there is even a fourth 
pair of lovers to diversify the narrative. 
In fact, it is a remarkable circumstance in 
connexion with this novel that the charac- 
ters in it, though so numerous, all establish 
claims of their own upon us. Of course 
there is a traitor in the camp, Thaddeus 
Magin, who betrays O'Neill to his death, 
and brings trouble upon Shilrick. Miss 
Fraser depicts several historical episodes of 
the Rebellion; but these may be read with 
greater fulness elsewhere, and serve only to 
swell the proportions of the present story. 


There is decided power, though of an 
ill-regulated type, in Zhe Friends of Innisheen. 
The author’s efforts seem somewhat in- 
coherent, but he may acquire literary finish 
in time. The ‘ friends” indicated in the 
title—Ernest Drake and Eustace Delamere 
—are at first represented in a most favour- 
able light, and the friendship between the 
older and the younger man has something 
genuine about it. Trouble arises through 
the vagaries of Drake’s wife Norah, from 
whom her husband was separated owing to 
a painful misunderstanding. ‘‘ Along with 
her clear-eyed, sunny Irish face, Norah had 
inherited bewitching ways,” which had 
either come down to her from some ances- 
tress, or had been acquired before the 
mirror. She even got Ernest’s young friend 
Eustace within her toils, though he was 
quite unaware of her identity. The scene 
at the last, where she loses her life in a 
terrible accident, the resuit of a mad race 
between life and death, is really dramatic; 
but it might have been averted if Drake 
had been a little more explicit with Dela- 
mere at an earlier stage. Like the immortal 
Silas Wegg, Drake occasionally “ drops 
into poetry.” To do him justice, his verses 
are sometimes very fair; but as he makes 
‘corn’ rhyme with “ dawn,” it is obvious 
that there is considerable room for im- 
provement. 


Helen, the latest edition to the “ Pseu- 
donym Library,” is by no means equal to 
some of its predecessors. Helen Lemarde- 
lay, a gitl who is longing to sacrifice herself 
to some one, though she has not yet found 
the man worthy of her affections, at length 
—to use a sporting phrase—“ puts all her 
money ” on George Aston, a clever young 
Cambridge man with advanced ideas. After 
marriage they begin to drift apart. He 
writes books which she does not under- 








stand; and he cultivates the society of a 
seductive Mrs. OCastellain, which she 
unfcrtunately does understand. Trouble 
ensues, and a considerable time elapses 
before things are put right; but at the last 
there seems to be a distinct rapprochement. 
It is but just to say that the style in which 
this little volume is written is above the 
average, and better than its matter. 


Ballybeg Junction is a capital piece of Irish 
comedy. The name of “F. M. Allen” 
would of itself be a sufficient guarantee for 
the reader; but even this amusing author 
has never excelled his present sketch for 
genuine, uproarious fun. The description 
of the founding and working of the Kilma- 
hone and Ballybeg Junction Railway is 
described with keen humour; and this is 
intensified when we come to the account of 
the ‘‘warm” reception tendered to the 
English secretary who went out to take 
charge of the line. The official whom he 
intended to supplant played it somewhat 
low down upon his rival, it must be 
admitted; but one cannot help being 
convulsed with laughter over the comical 
adventures which make him more anxious 
to resign the secretaryship within a space of 
twenty-four hours than he had ever been to 
take it up. There is a love-story running 
through the volume; and the reader will 
find himself admiring the pretty Irish girl, 
Rose O'Donnell, as warmly almost as her 
fortunate lover, William Macready Walsh, 
did. 


First Davenport of Bramhall is written 
somewhat in the high ‘‘’Ercles’ vein.” 
The time of the story is the middle of 
the fifteenth century. There is a good deal 
of the ‘‘ By my halidom!” about it; buta 
novel is not necessarily historical because it 
is liberally besprinkled with such phrases. 
As a matter of fact, ‘‘ First Davenport of 
Bramhall” himself is a bit of a bore, and 
the whole thing is deadly dull, and fails to 
convey to us a true picture of English life 
during the Wars of the Roses. A worthy 
knight is taken unawares by the villain of 
the narrative and thrown into the Mersey. 
Davenport rescues him, and in course of 
@ sapguinary encounter with the offender 
brings the same watery vengeance upon 
him. He is thought to be dead, but we 
know better. The villain revives to doa 
good deal more mischief before the story 
closes. There are two pairs of lovers, who, 
after playing at cross purposes for a time, 
shake down into the right matrimonial 
grooves at the end. 


Miss O’Connor Morris may be congratu- 
lated upon her charming idyllic study of 
girl life, Ailieen. We trace the fortunes of 
sweet Nesta Thorold from girlhood to 
beautiful womanhood and marriage with 
real interest. Indeed, Nesta is one of the 
best girl characters we have recently met 
with in fiction. She is delightfully natural ; 
and by her innocent and loving ways she 
breaks down many an icy human barrier, 
and changes the hatred or indifference of 
her enemies into tenderness and affection. 
Her lover, Major Chichester, is worthy of 
her, and it is pleasant to see them united 
after a period of bitter misunderstanding. 
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A handsome, but wicked, young woman 
forms the central figure in 4 Blind Man's 
Iove. By lying and intrigue she captures 
a blind baronet, marrying him for the sake 
of his title and wealth. The latter she 
proceeds to dissipate at the card-tadle, and 
things become so warm at last that she 
elopes with an old lover. After a short 
time he casts her off, and she sinks from 
one depth of degradation to another till 
death ends her miserable existence, She is 
penitent at the last, and obtains the forgive- 
ness of those whom she has deeply injured. 
At a later date the blind baronet marries 
the only woman whom he has ever really 
loved, and who has remained true in her 
affection for him through many trials. There 
is nothing whatever striking in this little 
story ; but the character of Sir Giles Attwood 
is fairly drawn, and the same may be said 
of that of Mary Wantage, his good angel. 


In apologising for his gory narrative, 
A Dawnless Fate, Mr. Campion states that 
he wrote it, first, that Truth alone may 
stand, and, secondly, that Justice may be 
for the dead. Well, if it had never appeared, 
we fail to see why Truth should have been 
unable to hold up, or why Justice should 
have tottered upon her throne. Instead of 
having the vraisemblance of reality, the 
whole work appears to us essentially unreal. 
Among the incidents is the murder of a 
baronet, for which crime an innocent clergy- 
man is hanged. Before the life penalty is 
exacted the prisoner’s mother dies in his 
cell while visiting him, and the wretched 
man’s betrothed dies about the time of his 
execution. After many years the hero of 
the story, in discovering his own father, 
also discovers in him the baronet’s murderer. 

G. Barnert Suriru. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Here, There, and Everywhere. By Baron de 
Malortie. (Ward & Downey.) This book is 
published without date, which is always an 
error, and with an apology which its very 
interesting contents render quite needless. It 
is difficult in some of these pieces to find the 
Baron, who is one of the most modest of 
recorders. As a Hanoverian subject, he gives 
first place to letters from his late Majesty, 
King Ernestus Augustus, which, however, do 
not justify his description as ‘‘a valuable con- 
tribution to contemporary history.”” He adores 
Bishop Dupanloup, Ferdinand of Naples, the 
Franco-Austrian Emperor of Mexico, the Comte 
de Chambord, and is, in all things, a Royalist 
of Royalists. But his faith in kings was dashed 
with uncomfortable reflection when he met 
General Bosco, the defender of Gaita, at 
Trieste, a needy guest at the table of the Comte 
de Chambord : 

"Je suis au bout de mon rouleau,’ said the 
General, ‘and unless I can earn enough to live 
I shall have to enlist as a private or’—and a sad 
look came over his handsome face—‘ or be obliged 
to take to a barrel-organ.’ ‘Surely his Majesty 
Would not allow you to want anything?’ Bosco 
gave a faint smile. ‘They’ll take your very heart’s 
blood ; there is no sacrifice they will not exact— 
all that as a matter of course; but lo! find your- 
self in want and you will see. The great are the 
fame everywhere, all selfish and ungrateful.’ ’’ 


Some friend of the ex-king who has lately 
died, leaving a fortune of millions, should 


make haste to explain this most cruel neglect of 
one who had surely a first claim upon his 





r 


Majesty’s purse. The Baron thinks the 
Empress Carlota of Mexico “one of the most 
re:carkable women of her day”; and if this 
book contained nothing but the pathetic 
account of her vain entreaty of Napoleon III., 
and her consequent insanity, it would be a 
remarkable work. The poor afflicted lady’s 
refusal to quit the Vatican after an interview 
with Pio Nono; the hasty furnishing of a bed- 
chamber by the Pope and Antonelli for a sex 
so foreign to the Papal palace; the way in 
which she was beguiled to visit a convent, where 
she conducted herself with imperial sanity, 
until seeing a steaming pot au feu, she pluoged 
her arm into the boiling mess and seized a 
piece of meat, which she ate with avidity—her 
delusion being that the food given to herself 
would be poisoned—all this and much more 
makes, perhaps, the most harrowing chapter of 
biography that has ever been recorded. The 
first compliment received from a crowned head 
by Napoleon III. was the ribbon of a Saxon 
order; and Count Beust, long after, remarked 
to Baron de Malortie, ‘‘It seems odd that 
Saxony should owe its existence, and the king 
his throne, to a bit of ribbon.” That is ‘a 
valuable contribution to contemporary _his- 
tory,” and the statesman who spoke knew the 
facts; for it was Beust himself who, after 
Sadowa, while Bismarck was about to swallow 
Saxony, hurried to the Tuileries and 
heard WNapoleon’s grateful promise that 
the king’s crown should not be touched. 
Napoleon added, ‘‘J’en fais mon affuire.” 
Another incident of only less _ interest 
is recorded of the ‘‘ Red Prince,’’ who some- 
what rudely said to the Hanoverian Baron, 
‘* Well, Malortie, when will you have there the 
Eagle instead of the White Horse ?” to which 
the Baron replied, with a cool but respectful 
bow, ‘‘The day, Sir, when the Hanoverians 
shall prefer the White Horse of Bronzell to 
that of Hanover.” The retort was smart in- 
deed, and we give it to show that the Baron is 
very able in repartee, if not in style as a writer. 
It is, however, common to tease Prussians with 
reference to the Bronzell mare, that animal 
being the only prisoner made by the Prince of 
Prussia and the army invading Baden to re- 
press the insurrection, when they dispersed the 
rebels at Bronzell without firing a shot. But 
old King William, hearing of the incident, sum- 
moned the Governor of Berlin and the general 
commanding the Guards, and ordered his 
nephew in their presence to apologise and to 
shake hands with the Baron, an honour which 
the King followed, whispering sternly as he 
held the Baron’s hand, ‘‘ Your tongue is also 
rather long, and you might as well have dis- 
pensed with your allusion to my white mare of 
Bronzell.” We have shown that this is a work 
of uncommon interest. And if, instead of giving 
an unconnected series of pieces or chapters, the 
Baron had thrown his notes and recollections 
and experiences into a well-linked and some. 
what autobiographical form, the result might 
not have been more valuable, but it would 
have attracted a far greater body of readers, 
and would have done far greater credit to his 
literary reputation. 


Mr. Hybe’s volume on The Post in Grant and 
Farm (A. & C. Black) is a work of independent 
research, which supplements in many particu- 


contemporaries, De Quester and Burlamaqui, 
a few more details might have been gleaned 
by Mr. Hyde, through a reference to the 
Harleian Society’s reprint of the London 
Visitations. The name of Sorbiére is mis- 
printed on p. 32, and his visit to England took 
place nearly thirty years after the date which 
is assigned to it. The opening sentence on p. 
130 makes mention of a ‘‘Mr. John Nicholas ” 
writing to his son, Mr. Edward Nicholas; and 
from such an expression few—very few— 
readers would draw the conclusion that the 
latter Nicholas was afterwards a Secretary of 
State, and that his father was a country gentle- 
man of good position in Wiltshire. More, too, 
might have been made of Daniel O’Neale, who 
was a Member of Parliament for St. Ives. 
But such additional details can easily be in- 
corporated in a subsequent issue. Mr. Hyde 
has the satisfaction of knowing that his labours 
among the State papers and the official records 
of the kingdom have added materially to the 
stock of knowledge previously at the service of 
the public with respect to the working of the 
Post Office to the close of the seventeenth 
century. 


Letters from Sebastopol. By Colonel Camp- 
bell. (Bentley.) Colonel Campbell’s letters, 
or some of them, were worth publishing; but 
the collection had been better if cut down to 
two-thirds of its present size. No new light is 
thrown across the events of 1854-5, but the 
words of a man speaking from the trenches 
can never be without their value. Campbell 
seems to have been possessed of great common 
sense, perhaps a rarer quality than courage, and 
to have shown undoubted pluck throughout the 
whole trying and woefully mismanaged business. 
Lord Wolseley contributes a capital preface; and 
his remarks on the fitness of publishing ‘‘ the 
diaries and correspondence of thoughtful 
officers who daily recorded their impressions on 
the spot” are fully justified so far as this 
volume is concerned. Some of the letters are 
painful reading, showing relentlessly, as they 
do, the difficulties put by their government in 
the way of men fighting England’s battles. 
But somehow, on closing the record, one is not 
altogether sorry that those in power misbehaved 
themselves so wantonly, for the courage and 
good temper of the soldiers only shines out 
more brightly. To students of the war, and 
the events leading up to and following close 
upon it, these letters will be full of interest ; 
and it would be scarcely possible to find a 
braver book to put into a schoolboy’s hands, 
The work is made more valuable by Lowes 
Dickinson’s admirable portrait of the writer. 


Odd Bits of Iistory. By Henry W. Wolff. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Wolff's book, though too 
scrappy to be quite satisfactory, makes pleasant 
enough reading. His style is not particularly 
good, but it is not aggressive; and one forgets 
its (faults—always excepting the excessive use 
of italicised French—in the pursuit of queer 
bits of knowledge. An essay entitled ‘The 
Remnant of a Great Race” has more value than 
the other contributions, some of which are 
fragile and unsatisfying. Doubtless there are 
many people who like to take their history in 
small doses, and to such Mr. Wolff's pages will 
be palatable. Qualities there are too, here and 
there, that make the volume profitable even to 





lars the more extended treatise on the Post 
Office which was recently written by Mr. 
Joyce. Witherings, who was connected with 
the office during the troublous period from 
1632 to 1651, is the chief hero of the narrative, 
His energy was unbounded and his enthusiasm 
was unquenched. He is justly described as 
the forerunner of a long line of able and 
zealous officials, whose arduous labours have 
built up the stately fabric of the postal system 


more serious students. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Jonn Murray announces The Crimean 
War, from First to Last, being extracts from 
the private letters and journals of General Sir 
Daniel Lysons, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, 
with illustrations from the author’s own draw- 














at home and in the colonies. As regards his } 


ings and plans. In explanation of the title, 
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it may be stated that ‘“‘ Fighting Dan Lysons” 
was the first soldier to jump ashore at the 
landing at ‘‘ Old Port,” and that he never left 


the camp of the Light Division for a single day | 


from the commencement to the end of the war. 
He was present at the skirmish on the Boul- 
ganak, at the battle of the Alma, at the affair 
of McKenzie’s heights, at the battle of Inker- 
man ; and he served in the trenches throughout 
the siege, including both attacks on the Redan. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. are issuing this 
week the fourth volume of Hnglish Prose, edited 
by Mr. Henry Craik, containing selections 
from the great prose writers of the eighteenth 
century. 


TUE three next volumes in the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library” will be: Dancing, by Mrs. Lilly 
Grove; Billiards, by Major W. Broadfoot, R.E. ; 
and Modern Sea-Fishing, by John Bickerdyke, 
with contributions on foreign fish and tarpon 
by Mr. W. Senior and Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, 
and illustrations by Mr. C. Napier Hemy. 


Messrs, Cuatro & Winpus will publish 
shortly a volume of Social Essays, by Mr. 
Walter Besant, to be entitled As We Are: As 
We May Be. 

NEXT week a volume of Lssays and Studies, 
by Mr. J. Churton Collins, will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, It includes essays 
from the Quarterly, on Dryden, the Predecessors 
of Shakspere, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, and 
the Porson of Shaksperian Criticism; and an 
essay from the Cornhill on Menander. They 
have all been revised and enlarged; and the 
author believes that they show reason why 
certain conventional literary verdicts, in some 
cases of important concern, should be recon- 
sidered. 


Messrs. WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons hope 
that the Life of General Sir Edward Hamley, 
which is being written by Mr. A. Innes Shand, 
will be ready for publication early in the 
spring. 

Miss MARGARET BENSON, the daughter of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, has written a 
small volume of sketches and studies of 
animals in their domestic relations, entitled 
Subject to Vanity. The book, illustrated by the 
authoress, will be published by Messrs. Methuen 
next week, 


Mrs. HAMILTON KING is about to publish, 
with Messrs. W. B. Whittingham & Co., two 
small volumes in commemoration of Cardinal 
Manning. The first is of poems, entitled 
The Prophecy of Westminster; &c., and the 
second consists of extracts from his Anglican 
Sermons, illustrative of his character. 


THE new volume of Book Prices Current, 
containing the result of the Book Sales during 
1894, will be published next week by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. Several fresh features which 
have not appeared in the earlier volumes will 
mark the new one. 


A NEW volume by Mr. 8. R. Crockett, 
entitled Bog-Myrtle and Peat, is announced by 
Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster for publication 
on March 1. It consists of tales, chiefly of 
Galloway, gathered betweon the year 1889 and 
the present time. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. will shortly publish 
A King’s Diary, by Mr. Percy White, author 
of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.” It will be issued in 
a peculiar form, and will be followed by 
other works produced in a similar manner. 
Mr. Max Pemberton has undertaken the selec- 
tion and editing of thix new departure in pocket 
editions. 


Messrs. Hurcurnson & Co. will issue shortly 
a translation, by Mr. E. Vizetelly, of M. Zola’s 
novel, The Mysteries of Marseilles, with a new 
portrait of the author for frontispiece. 


} 
| 





Tu same firm have also nearly ready a novel 
by a new writer, F. F. Montresor, entitled 
Into the Highways and Hedges, which, although 
of three-volume length, will be issued in one 
volume. The story is one of fifty years ago ; 
and the principal figures are a rough poacher 
and a young lady, who, under peculiar circum- 
stances, had become bis wife. Several of the 
scenes are laid in Newgate Prison. 


Two of the novels announced for early pub- 
lication by Messrs. Chatto & Windus are 
severally entitled In Deacon’s Orders and Under 
Sealed Orders. 


An historical romance of the immediate 


future, entitled Murmaduke, Emperor of 
Europe, by aa anonymous author, will be 


published shortly by Messrs. Edmund Durrant 
& Co., of Chelmsford. <A great portion of the 
plot is laid in East Anglia. 


Mr. J. Witson McLAREN, author of ‘‘ Scots 
Poems and Ballants,” is giving the finishing 
touches to a new novel, entitled ‘‘ Weir the 
Wizard,’’ which will appear serially in the 
Glasgow Weekly Mail. 


Messrs. Dicsy, Lone & Co. will publish 
immediately the following : The Wrong of Fate, 
by Lillias Lobenhoffer; 7'he Maid of Havodwen, 
by John Ferran; and A Tale of Two Curates, 
by the Rev. James Copner. 


Messrs, Lonomans & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Ballads and other Verses, by Mr. 
A. S. Beesley, one of the assistant masters at 
Marlborough, who wrote the Life of Sir John 
Franklin in the ‘‘ New Plutarch ”’ series. 


A VOLUME of essays by the late Dr. Theo- 
philus Campbell, entitled Studies in Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical Subjects, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. H. R. AtLenson will publish imme- 
diately a volume of travels, entitled Trips, by 
Mr. Henry Kilby, with illustrations by the 
author. Algeria, Holland, and the North Cape 
are among the places of interest described. 


Mr. JAMES Ropway’'s book, Jn the Guiana 
Forest, which has won for him the title of ‘‘ the 
Jefferies of the Tropics,” has just entered its 
second edition. Other editions have appeared 
in the United States and in the West Indies. 


Mr. Epwarp ALMACK, who is engaged upon 
a bibliography of the ikon Basilike, asks 
persons who may be possessed of copies, or of 
other information relating thereto, to com- 
municate with him (care of Messrs. Blades, 
East & Blades, Abchurch-lane, E.C.). 
He states that one of Messrs. Blades’s most 
experienced compositors has been engaged for 
four months in setting up his description of the 
early editions, &c., and that about fifty 
title-pages have already been reproduced in 
facsimile. 

UNDER the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. James Craven will deliver a 
lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
on January 27, on ‘‘Some Absurdities of the 
Law,” in which reference will be made to the 
existing state of the law with regard to lectures 
on Sunday. 


Mr. Joun LANE, of the Bodley Head, has 
sent to his friends, as a sort of Christmas 
present, a pretty little quarto pamphlet, con- 
sisting of a reprint of Sir Thomas Bodley’s 
brief autobiography (Oxford, 1647), which is 
itself a great rarity. The copy from which 
the present reprint was made was given to 
Mr. Lane—it is interesting to learn—by his 
former partner, Mr. Elkin Mathews. There is, 
we believe, a MS. version of it, differing at 
least in spelling, in the Bodleian Library. By 
way of illustration are given one of many 
existing portraits of Bodley—two others may 
be seen in Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian 





Library (second edition, 1890); and a repro- 
duction of the Bodley medal, struck from the 
design of Jean Warin, of which only three 
copies are known to exist. In an Introduction 
Mr. Lane tells the story of tke origin of 
his publishing business. We need only note 
here that Mr. Mathews came from Exeter, 
Bodley’s birthplace; and that Mr. Lane, too, 
is a Devonshire man. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


Tie Century Magazine for February will 
contain an article on ‘‘The Death of Emin 
Pasha,” by Mr. R. Dorsey Mohun, the U.S. 
agent in the Congo Free State; and also a 
story called ‘‘ He woulda Wooing Go,” by Mr. 
Frank Pope Humphrey, author of the ‘“‘ New 
England Cactus,” in the Pseudonym Library. 


CANON TRISTRAM, wha recently visited Japan, 
is giving his experiences in the Leisure Hour. 
Through his daughter, who speaks the language, 
he was able to see and understand many places 
and things which are hidden from the ordinary 
English tourist. 


Tue February number of Cassell’s Magazine 
opens with an article upon ‘‘ Some Royal Pets,” 
illustrated with drawings by Mr. Ernest M. 
Jessop, to whom special facilities for the pur- 
pose were given at Windsor and Sandringha'n. 


Mr. H. H. Jomunston, the Imperial Con- 
missioner and Consul- General for Central 
Africa, contributes an illustrated article on the 
Hausa people to the Leisure Hour for February. 
The same number also contains an account of 
Mysore and the late Maharaja, by General Sir 
George Wolseley. 


Tux Sunday at Home is publishing a series 
of reproductions of photographs of the Giant 
Cities of Bashan, taken during a recent journey 
by Major Algernon Heber-Percy. 


In the Quiver for February Miss T. Sparrow 
continues her account of her experiences ‘‘ As 
One of the Penniless Poor,” ‘‘ With the Fish- 
Curers” being the special subject of this 
month’s paper. The same number contains 
‘* A Day in the Life of a Bishop,” by the Rev. 
Montague Fowler, chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with illustrated photographs 
taken at Lambeth and Wells and in the Mela- 
nesian Mission. 


Tue February number of The Churchman 
will contain an article by the Rev. J. E. 
Watts-Ditchfield on ‘‘ Men’s Services,” giving 
an account of the extraordinary success of the 
movement at St. Peter’s, Holloway. Articles 
will also appear by Judge Warren, Archdeacon 
Wynne, Dr. Sinker, and Mr, Hay-Aitken. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, by decree of the house, upon Dr. 
J. 8. Burdoa-Sanderson, the new regius pro- 
fessor of medicine. Until the appointment of 
a successor, Prof, Burdon-Sanderson will con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of the Waynflete 
chair of physiology. 

Pror. BywaTER has been elected to an 
honorary fellowship at Exeter, of which college 
he had long been a fellow, until his appoint- 
ment to the regius chair of Greek transferred 
him to Christ Church. 


Pror. J. E. B. Mayor proposes to lecture 
this term at Cambridge on ‘‘ Seneca’s Epistles.” 
At Oxford, Prof. Ellis is lecturing on ‘‘ Statius’s 
Silvae,” and is also giving instruction in the 
writing of Latin verses. 


Mr. F, T. PALGRAVE, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, proposes to deliver a course of lectures 
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upon ‘‘ Landscape as dealt with in Poetry,” 
beginning with the poets of Greece and Rome. 


Pror. Percy GARDNER announces a public 
lecture at Oxford, on February 4, on ‘‘ The Life 
and Work of Sir Charles Newton.” 


Mr. R. Wartnaton, the new Sibthorpian 
rofessor of rural economy at Oxford, has 
chosen for the subject of his inaugural lecture 
“The Present Relationg of Agricultural Art and 
Natural Science.” 


UnDER the auspicés of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, 
university lecturer in history, will deliver a 
course of twelve lectures at Cambridge this 
term cn ‘‘ The History of Education.” 


Tue Gamble prize at Girton College has 
been awarded to Miss Isabel Maddison, for her 
essay on ‘‘ Singular Solutions of Differential 
Equations of the First Order, and the Geo- 
metrical Properties of certain In-variants and 
Co-variants of their Complete Primitives,” 

UnvDER the will of Miss Susan Kidd, the 
University of Oxford has received the bequest 
of a portrait of her father, Dr. John Kidd, 
sometime regius professor of medicine. 


At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, to be held on Thursday of 
this week, Mr. Eirikr Magniisson was to read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Myth of Yggdrasill.” Prof. 
Postgate is proposed for re-election as presi- 
dent, and Dr. Henry Jackson as a new vice- 
president. From the accounts for last year, it 
appears that the society is in a flourishing 
condition. The total number of members is 
151, of whom just half have compounded. 
The investments amount to £800, estimated at 
their par value ; but £300 of this is in the con- 
solidated stock of the Bombay and Baroda 
Railway, which sells at a premium of more 
than 100. In addition, there is a balance at 
the bank of £160. 


At the extraordinary meeting of the Convo- 
cation of London University, held last Tuesday, 
the resolutions of the annual committee, 
approving generally the scheme of the Royal 
Commissioners, were adopted by a majority of 
175 votes to 206. Earlier in the same day, 
Icrd Rosebery, in reply to an influential 
deputation, had announced the intention of the 
Government to propose a Statutory Commission 
to carry the scheme into effect. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorcGats, of London 
and Edinburgh, have opened a branch of their 
business at Oxford, in the Broad, chiefly for the 
sale of foreign books. 


Mr. ArtuurR SipcwIck, reader in Greek at 
Oxford, will deliver a lecture before the Ethical 
Society, on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m., at Essex 
Hall, Strand, upon ‘ Primitive Ethical Ideas 
among the Greeks.” 

WE quote the following from the Times : 
“Duing the past year the total number of 
matriculated students at the University of Edin- 
burgh was 2,949 (including 140 women). Of this 
number 767 (including 128 women) were enrolled 
in the faculty of Arte, 155 (including five women) 
in the faculty of Science, 68 in the faculty of 
Divinity, 454 in the faculty of Law, 1,494 in the 
faculty of Medicine, and 11 (iacluding seven 
Women) in the faculty of Music. 
of medicine, 622 (or nearly 42 per cent.) belonged 
to Scotland, 498 (or fully 33 per cent ) were from 
England and Wales, 74 from Ireland, 59 from 


India, 20.5 (or nearly 14 per cent.) from British | 


Colonies, and 35 from forciga countries. While 


= total number of students of mediciae has 
ecreased in recent sessions, the ratio of students | 


Coming from the countries enumerated has been 
Practically unchanged for the lact ten years. 
Besides there matriculated students, 72 non- 
matriculated students have paid the five-shilling 
entrance fee, 49 of whom were women attending 


Music classes. 


Of the students | 


‘* The number of degrees conferred in the various 
faculties during the year was as follows :—Master 
of Arts, 88; Doctor of Science, 7; Bachelor of 
Science, 28; Backelor of Divinity, 9; Bachelor 
of Laws, 10; Bachelor of Law, 2; Doctor of 
Medicine, 64; Bachelor of Medicine and Master 
in Surgery, 245. The general council of the 
university now numbers 7,642 members. 

‘The total annual value of the university 
fellowships, scholarships, bursaries, and prizes 
amounts to about £15,930—viz., in the faculty 
of Arts, £9,590; in the faculty of Science (besides 
a number of bursaries, &c., in other faculties which 
are tenable by science students), £420; in the 
faculty of Divinity, £1,570; in the faculty of Law, 
£480; in the faculty of Medicine, £3,750; and in 
the faculty of Music, £120.”’ 

A MEETING is to be held on Monday next, at 
Toynbee Hall, to discuss what has been done 
and attempted in University Settlements, 
during the past ten years, in the United King- 
dom and America. The Master of Balliol, 
Prof. Jebb, Prof. Patrick Geddes, and Canon 
Browne have (among others) promised to be 
present. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
NEVICA! 

A srncut lark to the immense white pall 
That hung above the earth, embracing all, 
Sang forth his song, the first song of the year. 
As the white gloom grew dark, began the fall 
Of silent snow that lasted all night long, 
And when the morning came they found among 
The soft, deep snow, the body of the lark, 
Quite stiff and dead. But he had sung his song. 

EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
Rovato. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue January number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt) is a particularly interest- 
ing one. It opens with a notice of the late 
James Darmesteter, by Prof. Max Miiller, who 
gives a lucid summary of his revolutionary 
theory regarding the late date of the Avesta, 
with a running commentary of criticism. At 
the very time of his death, Darmesteter was 
working at a new edition of his translation of 
the Avesta for the ‘‘Sacred Books of the 
East.” We are glad to hear that the first 
volume is nearly printed ; and that the Intro- 
duction, containing his latest views on the 
subject, is left almost ready for the press. Fora 
complete understanding of Darmesteter’s mavy- 
| sided character, and the influence which he 
exercised on contemporary French thought, 
reference must be made to the remarkable 
article by M. Gaston Paris, in the Con- 
temporary. We may quote here the last words 
of Prof. Max Miiller: 


‘*Happy as he was in his birth, he was even 
happier in his death. After a cheerful conversa- 
| tion with his wife on some literary plans, he rested 
| in his chair, while the bright sunlight streamed 
down upon him through the window of his library 
| ——& parting greeting from Mithra, the friend of 
| light and truth, whom he had served co faithfully 
‘during his life on earth. He fell asleep uncon- 

sciously, and never opened his eyes again.’’ 
' Next, we may mention a translation, by Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare, of the Apocalypse of Moses, 
otherwise known as the Book of Adam, which 





‘has hitherto been known only from some | 


imperfect Greek MSS., first published by 
Tischendorf. Mr. Conybeare here translates it 
in its entirety from an Armenian MS. in the 
library of Etschmiadzin, which he photo- 
graphed for the purpose. He thinks that this 
| Armenian version must have been made, not 
| from a Greek, but from a Syriac or Ethiopic, 
or even an Arabic text. He points out that 


| *fiu this Apocalypse we have one of those Jewish 


] 
| 





| Apocryphs which, like the Book of Enoch, exer- 





cised a formative influence upon the earliest 
Ohristianity. For two ideas are prominent in it 
which have been perpetuated in the younger 
religion—namely, that of baptism by triple immer- 
sion after repentance and forgiveness of sins, and 
that of the resurrection in the flesh and restoration 
to the Garden of Eden of the descendants of 
Adam.”’ 


In this connexion we may mention that the 
Rev. R. H. Charles here concludes his transla- 
tion of the Book of Jubilees, from a new text 
based upon two authoritative Aethiopic MSS., 
which he has just published in the original in 
the series of ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” There 
are two other curious articles of interest, as 
illustrating the later connexion of Jewish with 
European literature. Dr. S. Krauss claims for 
Domninus—a Neo-Platonist philosopher at 
Athens in the fifth century, of whom little is 
known beyond some anecdotes in Suidas—that 
he was a Jew; while Prof. D. Kauffmann 

rints, from the Vatican archives, a long Latin 
Totter in defence of the integrity of the Hebrew 
Bible, addressed to Cardinal Sirleto (circa 1570) 
by‘ Lazarus de Viterbo, alias Eliezer Mazliach 
ben Abraham Cohen, who was possibly the 
cardinal’s physician. Among the other con- 
tents, we may briefly mention : a third paper 
by Mr. 8. Schechter, on ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology ” ; the continuation of Mr. 
R. Lionel Abrahams’s exhaustive essay on ‘‘ The 
Expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290”; 
and a note by Dr. Neubauer on some Hebrew 
fragments of the Bible, recently acquired by 
the Bodleian, which are written in a shorthand 
he confesses himself unable to decipher. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Brrr, R. , —_—aeee Spaniens. Leipzig: Fa y- 
tag. 12 





Bisuiotneca patrum latincrum britannica. Bearb. v. H. 
Schenkl. ILI. 1. Die Bibliotheken der englischen 
Kathedralen. L:zipzig: Fieytag. 1 M. 69. 

Borrticuer, F. v. Malerwerke a. 19. Jatih. 1. BI. 2. 
Hiilfte. Heideck-Mayer. Dresd:n: F. v. Boettcher, 


10 ML. 

Hercoianp. Geschildert von F. Fehr. v. Dincklage-Campea. 
Rerlin: Stnopnik. 20M. . 

Hoyos, E. Geaf, zu den Awiian. Reise- u. Jagder ebnisse 
im 8_malilande. Wien: Geroli. 16M. 

Nevstacrr, F. Rassland unter Kais-r Alexander III. 
Berlin: Driesner. 2M 50. 

Srerx, A. Studien zur Litt raturder Gegenwart. Dresden: 
Esehe. 10 M. 60. 

Zeissnesa, H. Ritter v. Evzhe:zeg Carl v. Oesterreich. 
Ein Lebensbiid. 1. Ed. Wien: Braumiiller. 20M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Awyarora hymnica mediiaevi. XIX. Liturgirche Hymnen 
d. Mittelalters aus Handschitien u. Wizgendr «ken, 
4. Folge. Leipzig: Reisland. 9 M. 
Ersenstapt, M. Ueb. Bibelkritik in der faldmudischen 
Literatur. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Kauffmann, 1M. 50 
Hincexrecp, H. Textbritische Bomenkungen zur Tas’ita 
deliar Jabalaha patriarka wad Raban Saums. Jena: 
Frommann. 2 M. 

Mosumesta conciliorum generalium saeculi XV. Cuncilium 
basileense. Leipzig: Freytag. 20M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Mayer, H. Geschichte der Universitit Freiburz in Baien 
in der 1. Hilfte des XIX. Jahrh. 3. Ti. 1830—1552, 
Bonn: Hanst+io. 2 M. 50. 

PusitkatTionen der Gesellschaft f. rheinische G2:chi hts- 
kunde. I. Kilner NSchreinsurkunden d. 12. Jahh. 
Hrsg. vy. R. Hoen‘ger. 2. Bd. 2. Hiilfve. Bonn: Weber. 


22 M. 

Reutsex, R. Dithmarscher G:schichte mach Quellea u. 
Urkunden. Hamburg. 5 M. 

Scuwartz, E. Die Kinigstisten 4. Eratxstheaes u. Kastor 
m. Escursen iib. dia Interp:lationen bei Africanus u. 
Eusebius, Gittingen: Dieterich. 10 M. 

Tevscu. Th. D2 sortitione iudicam apud Atheniense:, 








Giaingen: Dieterich. 1M. 50. 
Wisticenus, W. F. Astronomische Chronologie. 
Teubrer. 5 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETv. 
Kocn, A. Jahre:bericht iib. die Fortschritte in der Lebre v. 
den Giihrungs-Organismen. 4. Juahrg. Braunschweig: 


Bruhn. 9 M. 60. 
aiaas, K. Die Fiugbewegung der Vizel. Wien: Deuticke. 
8 


Leipzig: 


Mors, P. Grundlagen f. die gecmetrische AuwenCung dr 
Invariantenthewie. Leipzig: Teubner. 3 M. 
Orrennemm, P. Ueb. die Nummuliten d. venetian’schin 





Tertiiirs. Berlin: Friedliinder. 3M. 

Scaresincer, L. Handbuch der Theorie der linearen 
_ tialgleichung 1 Leipzig: Teubner. 
16 M. 
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Warsi0, E. Monographia Cladoniarum universalis. Pars 
IU. Berlin: Friedjinder. 10 M. Vie 
Wersscuenx, E. Beitriige zur Petrographie der dstlichen 
Centralalpen, specie!l d. Gross-Venedigersteckes. I, u, 

II. Miinchen: Franz. 4 M. 20. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS, 
Oxford: Jan 19, 1£95. 

The controversy on this subject is taking a 
rather wide and discussive range, in which I 
have no intention of following it. But Mr. 
Conybeare’s last letter compels me to say, 
what I hoped would have been superfluous, 
that I entirely agree with him that the ques- 
tions at issue must be determined on scientific 
grounds and no other. I only wished to ensure 
that the grounds should be really scientific, 
that the questions should be taken in their 
proper order, and that the answers to them 
should be deliberate, and not merely the first 
that came uppermost. 

I am perfectly ready to accept the reading of 
Cod. Sin., if that shall seem upon examination 
to have the best claim to be considered original. 
Indeed, I began myself with the assumption 
that there was a prima /fucie case in favour of 
it. But I found this assumption less easy to 
workout than might have been anticipated. 
The problem is to tiad that reading which shall 
best account for the variants that have come 
down to us—on the one hand, for the reading 
of the mass of Greek MSS., and on the other 
hand, for the group of Western readings. 
This problem is by no means an easy one, as 
Mr, Conybeare, I think, will find, if he attempts 
it in detail. 

The hypothesis of mine to which he refers 
was only one of three which I had entertained 
for a time, but was, on the whole, inclined to 
reject. It had nothing whatever to do with 
any question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, and 
was only intended to bridge over the gap 
between the two lines of text presented by the 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac authorities. 

In like manner, I meant no imputation on 
the Syriac scribe when I spoke of him as 
‘‘gupplying” a masculine subject to the verb 
éxdtecev, His language compelled him to define 
the subject as either masculine or feminine ; 
and his choice of the masculine seemed to show 
what was the bent of his mind. That is all. 

I had aimed at doing precisely what Mr. 
Skipwith desiderates. I distinguished between 
the genealogy as a document with an inde- 
pendent existence auterior to our Gospel, and 
the same as incorporated in his text by the 
Evangelist. In its first state, I can well 
believe it probable that the list ended ‘Iwr)}p 38 
eyevenrev ‘“Inredv thy [Aeyduevey] Xpisrdve. But I 
do not think it so likely that the Evangelist 
left these words as he found them; and I gave 
some reasons for doubting whether the new 
Syriac Version could represent what he really 
wrote. 

Be this as it may, I feel sure that we should 
do well to give up speaking of “ orthodoxy ” 
and ‘‘heterodoxy” in this connexion; or, if it 
is convenient to use the words, to use them 
without any invidious connotation. I also 


think that it would be well that we should first 
determine the exact position of our data before 
= begin to draw remote consequences from 
them. 


W. SANnDAY. 








London: Jan. 19, 1895. 


Mr. Conybeare’s attempt to get rid of the 
mairaculous conception in Luke i. 5-ii. is fore- 
doomed to failure. Strongly marked unities of 
style and diction preclude any extensive ex- 
cisions in the text, and the miraculous con- 
ception is of the very warp and woof. 

1. Mary’s question, ‘‘ How shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man?” shows that she 
understood Gabriel as announcing something 
to take place then and there; and even if with 
the Old Latin we omit this question, still 
Gabriel’s ‘‘The Spirit shall come upon thee,” 
coupled with the previous description of Mary 
as “‘virgin” and ‘ betrothed,” keeps the sense 
firm. But it is very difficult to accept the Old 
Latin, in view of the close correspondency of 
the whole passage with the previous announce- 
ment to Zachariah—‘‘ How shall this be?” 
corresponding to a similar but more incredulous 
question of Zachariah’s. 

2. Correspondence is obviously implied be- 
tween Mary’s position and Elizabeth’s— 
Elizabeth sterile naturally and from age, Mary 
because unwedded ; and this correspondence is 
pointed out by Gabriel. Miracle, inevitable in 
the case of Elizabeth, indirectly involves 
miracle in Mary’s case also. 

3. Of Zachariah it is said that he returned 
home and that his wife conceived ; but without 
any such preface Mary is recognised as preg- 
nant immediately on entering Elizabeth’s 
house (vv. 41-44); and it is expressly stated 
that she went ‘‘ with haste,” immediately after 
the Annunciation (vv. 26, 39, 56). One may 
notice, too, that it is to her own house that she 
returns. 

4, If Joseph had been intended to act such 
a part as that acted by Zachariah, the Annun- 
ciation would, according to analogy, have been 
made to him instead of to Mary. 

5. The prophecy implied in vv. 26, 31—*‘ the 
virgin shall conceive””—-would have been made 
quite void of power unless fulfilled literally. 

6, The inferiority of the Forerunner to Christ 
Himsolf artistically requires what is said of the 
former—*‘ filled with the Holy Ghost, even in 
his mother’s womb ”—to be surpassed in the 
case of Christ; and the consequence attributed 
to the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Mary— 
5d Kal 7d yexrduevoy Ayioy KAnOjoera vis cod — 
indicates a fulfilling of this requirement in the 
actual manner of Christ’s conception. 

Thus, the evidence of Luke i. 5-ii. is far 
from corroborating the purely spiritual view of 
parthenogenesis which Mr. Conybeare endea- 
vours to detect in our canonical narratives. It 
remains to show that this purely spiritual 
viow is uncorroborated even by Philo. Philo 
instances four women who, according to the 
Old Testament as he real it, had conceived 
by divine agency without knowledge of their 
husbands; and if, as is suggested, he imagined 
that these women, after being spiritually known 
by the divine power, had been known by their 
husbands in the ordinary mauner, why should 
the case of these four women have been singled 
out as so exceptional? And what is to be made 
of such texts as ‘‘ Leah did not derive seed or 
fertility from any creature but from God 
Himself” (Allegories, 63)? But a study of 
Philo’s physiological tenets leaves no room for 
doubt; for we fird him definitely committed 
to the Aristotelian doctrine, according to which 
a father is not a contributor of matter, but 
only a cause (Questions and Solutions, 47). He 
has no difficulty in saying ‘‘God sowed,” 
‘“‘God begat”—it is in reserving some father- 
hood for Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, that 
his difficulty arrives; and he can only suggest 
their property in their wives, and that God 
being all-sufficient procreates nothing for 
Himself. 

Philo’s parallelism to Matt. i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii., 


| is striking; and the addition to our scanty 


stock of Jewish references to parthenogenesis 
is very welcome. It is surely a pity to damage 
the effect by an inference from Philo’s works 
which they do not justify, and of which the 
application to Matt. i, ii., Luke i. 5-ii., is so 
difficult. 
F, P. BADHAM. 
Salisbury : Ja». 22, 1605. 

Mr. Conybeare, in his.last letter, quotes the 
*Old-Latin” as reading ‘with Mary, his 
wife,” in Luke ii. 5. 

It cannot, however, be adduced en masse for 
this reading. Codd. a bc aur. read ‘‘ uxore” 
without ‘‘desponsata”’ (a is defective at this 
particular point, but there does not seem to be 
sufficient space for the latter word); of these 
MSS., a and } are, undoubtedly, witnesses to a 
very early text, and though c aur. are late 
MSS., they contain a fair number of curious 
and early readings. Two others, e and 7, read 
‘*sponsa”’ simply; e represents an African, r, 
on the whole, an early European, text; d reads 
‘‘desponsata” simply; qg* has ‘‘ uxore su(a) 
desponsata ei,” a later corrector simply 
**desponsata sibi”; jf (according to Berger's 
collation) 7 5 have both ‘‘uxore”’ and ‘‘ despon- 
sata’”’; the testimony of the Version, therefore, 
is divided. 

As regards the exact meaning of “‘ sponsa,” 
I may perhaps be pardoned for calling atten- 
tion to Facciolati’s explanation of the word: 
‘*uynoth, viuon, mulier alicui promissain matri- 
monium, pacta, sperata, et nondum uxor.” 

H. J. Wuite. 








Gottingen: Jon. 21, 1895. 


When (December 21, 1894) I calied attention 
to the fact that the Greek MS. of the Gospels 
346 has in Matt. i. 16 the reading, ¢ urysrev3ijoa 
naprévos Mapidte eyévenoer “Inootvy tov Atyduevov 
Xpisrév, I had not yet seen the ACADEMY of 
December 15, in which Mr, Allen had already 
done the same. 

Following Gregory, I said that 346 is the 
only MS. which has this reading. It is true that 
Mr. Allen refers to two other MSS. : namely, 13 
and 69, which have the same; but this is a 
mistake. Matt. i. 16 is not contained in either 
of them, the first leaves of both of them being 
lost—MS. 13, beginning with Matt. ii. 20; 
MS. 69, with Matt. xviii. 15 (see T. K. Abbott 
in his Collation of Four Important MSS. of the 
Gospels, Dublin, 1877, pp. vil., xi., 1, 5, 60, and 
p.1., n. 2). 

But there is, as my friend Lic. Bousset has 
told me, another MS., likewise written in the 
twelfth century, which has the same reading : 
namely, No. 556, according to the numeration 
of Scrivener, or No. 543 according to that of 

regory. A collation of this MS. has been 
lately published in Scrivener’s Adversaria 
Critica Sacra (Cambridge, 1893), It has pre- 
cisely the same reading ae 316, even the itacism 
uenorersiza being found in it. Both MSS. 
belong to a small class of cursives, which are 
derived from a common archetype of high 
antiquity, originating, as it seems, in Calabria, 
the text of which Prof. Abbott has tried to 
restore. Besides these, MSS. 13, 60, and 124 
belong to the same class; but the first two 
have not Matt. i. 16 at all, as I have already 
said, while the last h2zs the usual reading— 
tov Gvdpa Mapias é Fs eyerv§3y Insods 6 Acyduevos 
Xpiords. 

ALFRED RAULFS. 








THE BOOK OF 8ST. MULLING. 
Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds: Jaz. 21, 18%. 
Many others besides myself, who have spent 
fruitless hours over the last page of the Book 
of Mulling, will be grateful for Mr. Lawlor’s 





interesting letter, and will admire his keenness 
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in deciphering it, and his skill in identifying its 
component parts. As to details: 

Line 1. The ‘‘ al” is probably the abbrevia- 
ticn of alleluia, as at the end of Stanza 1 of 
“ Sacratissimi martires” in the Antiphonary of 
Bangor (fol. 12v). 

Line 4. The Scriptural passage is. no doubt 
Matt. v. 1-12, containing the Beatitudes, which 
in Western service-books forms the liturgical 
gospel, as well ‘as the third nocturn gospel, 
for All Saints’ Bay, and‘which'in the East 
has a place among the Typica. . 

Lines 6, 7. “In Memoria” and “ Patricius,”’ 
&c., are rather supplementary antiphons than 
stanzas. 

Line 11. This is probably a supplementary 
antiphon ; but as Mr. Lawlor does not repro- 
duce a single letter, attempt to identify it is 
impossible, 

Line 12, The embolismus seems to be a 
gratuitous suggestion, as the ‘‘ Libera” is 
within brackets. It is very unlikely to be 
appended to a shortened form of service, 
which, if it is for public use at all, is connected, 
as Mr. Lawlor points out (not with the liturgy 
but) with the divine office. 

But I am inclined to think that we have here 
a collection of formulae which is not, strictly 
speaking, connected with either of them, but 
which is intended for private use by a sick 
person as a sort of compound Joricw or charm. 

The only other liturgical insertion in the 
Book of Mulling is a form for the unction and 
communion of the sick, on foll. 49v 50r. The 
passage deciphered by Mr. Lawlor seems to be 
a lorica for private recitation by the sick man 
who cannot join in the divine office in church. 

So I would link it on to the curious diagram 
occupying the lower part of the same page, 
which invokes the protection of the four Evan- 
gelists among other sacred beings, and which 
must be the ancestor of the modern and still 
popular invocation : 

** Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
Bless the bed that I lie on ! 
Four angels round my bed,”’ &c. 


In a mediaeval house I have seen the emblems 
cf the four Evangelists carved in stone on the 
four sides of the house, evidently by way of 
protection. This points rather in the direction 
of Mr. Olden’s suggestion, that this diagram 
may be intended to represent the civitas of St. 
Mulling. But who is the “ Mulling scriptor ” 
of this volume? and where was his civitas ? 
The proposal to identify him with St. Mulling 
of Ferns (who died in 697), after misleading 
nearly everybody about the date of this MS., 
must now be finally.abandoned. | * 
‘F..E, Warren. 








OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND, 
T.a‘heormac, County Cork : Jan. 16, 1895, 
The upper part of the Kilbeg Stone 1s a 
slender four-sided pyramid with three inscribed 
arrises, of which the first and the second read 
upwards, and the third in continuation of the 
second reads downwards, thus : 


(1) BEFFI MAQI 
(2) MUCOI TRE 
(3) NAQITI ; 
that is, ‘‘the grave stone of Beffa ( = Beo, 
cet *), a son’s son of Trenacita (Impetuous 
'e eg 
In the first line the vowel notches are barely 
half an inch in diameter, the scores are faint, 
and the q is short-legged from the slenderness 
of the stone. In the second line a fissure has 
severed the arris-ends of two of the T-scores, 
and obliterated that of the third. . In the 
third line, at the apex, the, second notch of £ 
is faint, the. N scores are short and shallow, 
two false grooves branch off from the arris 


where it is occupied by the nearly perfect 
middle notch of the second last 1, and at the 
end a deep but rough scrape is called B by 
those who choose to read this line backwards, 
and to discard the middle 1 score that makes 
sense, for a D that makes no sense. 

In Mr. Brash’s reading of Dr. Martin’s 
transcript, MUCOI ATAR BIFODON, the severed 
ends of the two first scores of T have been 
taken for As, ENA is omitted, and qaiTt, with a 
false L inserted into the first 1, and a false H 
added to the second 1, is read backwards as 
BIFODON. 

BEFFI is also found, slightly imperfect per- 
haps, in the Llanwinio bilingual. Its later 
and much contracted forms are Old Irish di 
and Modern Irish di, the genitives singlar of 
Old Irish beo, beu, or biu, and of Modern Irish 
beo, “‘alive,” “lively”? = Latin vivus, Welsh 
‘‘byw,” &c. Diminutives, derivatives, and 
compounds of Beo, Bi, are found among the 
proper names in the Middle Irish MS., the 
Book of Leinster, and in other such manu- 
scripts. 

TRENAQITI is composed of TRENA and QITI. 
Tren means ‘“‘impetuous” in Irish and in 
Welsh, and is found in many Ogham inscrip- 
tions, thrice in bilinguals. QITIis found as QITal 
at Drumconwell and as qit . . . at Stradbally. 
Its feminine, in composition with Magi is at 
Burnham from Ballinrannig in MAQI-QETTIA 


MAQQI cURITTI. Its Middle Irish forms are 


Chit, Book of Leinster, 113b, and Ceit, genitives 
of Cet, the name of an Ulster hero in the days 
of Conchobar MacNessa. 

As Mr. Macalister and I read the No. 2 
Dunbeli inscription from opposite ends, while 
agreeing as to the scoring in all but two par- 
ticulars, we assign contrary values to nearly 
every consonantal character ; and his reading, 
SAVVIQEGI TITUDDATTAC, is in @ way nearly the 
reverse of mine, NAFFALLO AFFI GENITTAC(CT], 
and, corrected to SAVVIQEGI TTAODDATTAQ, 
should be preferred to mine, if only it made 
better sense. 

The end character, at which I begin and Mr. 
Macalister ends, consists not of four but of five 
scores. It contains four perfect semi-cylindrical 
grooves, preceded by a broken groove, of which 
three-fourths of one side and one-fourth of 
smooth bottom remain, the line of fracture 
being along the bottom of this groove. The 
three vowel notches read u by Mr. Macalister, 
and OA by me, form not one but two characters, 
as there is a doubleinterval between the second 
and the third. At present, the first two notches 
seem over widely apart; but that is because 
they are merely outside halves, the inside 
halves being gone, together with the dividing 
knob. When these notches were perfect, the 
centres of the first and second were one inch 
apart, and the centres of the second and third 
were two inches apart. 

Of this inscription, as read by me, the key- 
word is AFFI, ‘‘of a grandson.” The first to 
recognise AFI, or AFFI, in Ogham inscriptions, 
as far as I know, was Prof. Rh¥s (Lectures on 
Welsh Phonology, p. 174). Among its after- 
forms are: nom. sg. haue, ave, ua, 6; nom. pl. 
haut, aui, ui, 7, &e. 

NAFFALLO, from *NAFFALLOS, is evidently cog- 
nate with Latin gen. sg. navalis, from *navalos. 
The Middle Irish form appears to be noele, in 
the Saint’s name Noele inbir (Book of Leinster, 
356g); especially as Middle Irish noe is Old- 
Irish nave, which, according to §t. Adamnan’s 
Vita Columbae (Reeves’s ed., p. 9), is cognate 
with Latin navis. Possibly, too, the name 
Nolan, Ua WNualldin, is a diminutive of 
NAFEALLO. 

- Gen. GENITTAC[CT] is reduced in Middle Irish 
to gentich (LL. 347i) or gentig (LL. 3418), from 
nom. geintech (LL. 339a). There Geintech is 





an Ossory man, whose grandsons gave the 





name to Tir hon Gentich, a territory which may 
well have included Dunbell, as it included 
Kilfane, the church of which is only five miles 
from the Cross of Dunbell, while the parish is 
only two and a quarter miles apart from the 
parish of Dunbell. 

In an Ossorian pedi, in the, Book of 
Leinster this Geintech is first cousin of Coirpre, 
of whom, in the male line, Lord Castletown of 
Upper Ossory (who should see to this stone) is 
the representative, and is twelve generations 
senior to another of Lord Castletown’s ancestors, 
Cucerca, King of Ossory, who died in or about 
A.D. 710. At thirty-one years to a generation 
—and, according to Father Shearman in Loca 
Patriciana, an average generation in this family 
is slightly more than that—Geintech should 
have died circa A.D. 338, and Naffall or Naval, 
on the presumption that his grandfather was 
that Geintech, the only known Geintech should 
have died, and his gravestone should have been 
set up, with his name in Ogham Craeb upon it, 
circa A.D. 400. 

In quite a different matter I beg to correct 
Mr. Macalister: I am not a Canon, but only 
a simple Parish Priest. 

E. Barry. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 27, 4 pm. Sunday Lecture: “8cme 
Absurdities of the Law,” by Mr. James Craven. 
7.30pm. Ethical: ‘‘ Primitive Ethical Ideas among 
the Greeks.” by Mr. Arthur Sidg wick. 
Mowpay, Jan. 28,5 p.m. London Institution : “‘ Native Life 
in India,” by Mr. R. W. Frazer. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Advancement of 
Architecture.’ I, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 
8pm. Society of Arta: Cantor Lecture, “The Arc 
Light,” IIL, by Prof. Silvanus Thompson. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Journeys in fouth- 
Western Siam,” by Mr. H. Warington Smyth. 
Turspay, Jen, 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The In- 
ternal Framework of Plants and Animals,’’ IIT., by Prof. 
C. Stewart. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘ Boiler Explosions,” by 
Mr. W. H. Fowler. 
8.39p.m. Anthropological: Anniversary Meeting. 
Wepnespay. Jan, 30, 8 p.m. Society of Arte: ‘ Peking,’ 
by Mr. Thomas ; ‘ 
S8p.m Ex Li ety: Annual General Mecting. 
Address by the Chairman of Council, Mr. Walter 
Hamilton. 


Tnurspay, Jan. 31,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Four Eng: 
yy of the Nineteenth Century,” III., by Mr. 


. Lilly. 
= pm “ India and its Women,” By Mr. 8. E. J. 
Clarke. 
7p.m. London Institution: “ Franz Schubert,’’ by 
Prof. Ernst Pauer. 
Sp.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘The Advancement of 
Architecture,” iL. by Mr. G. Aitchison. 
830p.m. Antiquaries. Hew 
a H p.m. ie Institution: ‘' Acting, an 
rt, . Henry § 
’s om. Geologists’ Association: Annual General 
Meeting. Acdréss by the President, Lieut.-General 
CG. A. Maecmahon, “The Geological History of the 
Himalayas.” 
8.380p.m. Viking ag : “ A Boat Journey to Inari,’ 
by Mr. A. Heneage Cocks. 
Sarurpay, Feb. 2,8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Stained 
— and Painted Glaes,” Iil., by Mr. Lewis F. 
y. 


SCIENCE. 
THE HOLKHAM MS, OF PROPERTIUS. 


Certain MSS. of Propertius, with a Fac- 
simile. By J. P. Postgate. (In the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, Vol. IV. Part I.) 

Tue main interest of this, the latest work 

of importance on Propertius, lies in the 

description and accompanying facsimile of 

a MS., not hitherto known, in the library of 

Lord Leicester at Holkham. This collec- 

tion sup lied me, when I was editing the 

Ibis, with a thirteenth century MS., also 

used by Mr. 8S. G. Owen for his subsequent 

edition of the Zristia. I would here call 
the attention of scholars and palaeographers 
to the Holkham MSS., of which a printed 
catalogue is to be found in the Bodleian 
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(Caps 6, 43), and which seem to include a 
Manilius. 

The new Codex of Propertius (Holk- 
hamicus, 333) is on vellum. The beginning 
is lost, and the first remaining leaf com- 
mences with ii. 21.3, Sed tibi iam videor 
Dodona verior augur. It is written in 
double columns of about forty lines each. 
The handwriting is clear, but formal, 
and somewhat heavy. The titles and 
initials are in red, except the initials of iii. 
1 and 2, which are in blue. The scribe’s 
name is Iohannes Campofregosa; and the 
date of the completion of the MS., October 
10, 1421, is given with it in the subscrip- 
tion. Bound with the Propertius in the 
same volume is an imperfect copy, in the 
same hand, of some of the Latin works of 
Petrarch. 

Prof. Postgate has carefully collated this 
MS., which he calls Z, adding its agreements 
(and occasionally its disagreements) with 
the five MSS. of Propertius which are 
exhibited in Biihrens’ edition (4/DVN), 
and on which Prof. Housman has recently 
written at length in the Journal of Philology. 
It is closely related to /’ (Laurentianus, 36, 
49), so closely that it would seem to be de- 
rived either from J or from the source of F. 
Prof. Postgate brings several arguments to 
prove that the former view is impossible, 
and that Z is drawn in the main from the 
source of /. Propertian critics are aware 
that Bihrens’ five MSS. subdivide into 
three groups: (1) DV, (2) AF, (3) XN, 
the last-mentioned codex representing 
predominantly the 4/' tradition, but at 
times agreeing with the readings of DI. 
A being an imperfect MS. not extending 
beyond ii. 1.63, we can appreciate the help 
derivable from the new Holkham codex, 
which, though imperfect at the beginning, 
is complete from ii. 21.3 to theend. The 
twenty Elegies between the point where 4 
ends and Z begins are represented com- 
pletely in /’alone of the second group. It 
will be an interesting question for future 
critics of Propertius to establish, if it can 
be made out, what is the exact relation of 
L to AF, and of all to JN, indisputably the 
queen of Propertian codices. 

The chief other point of interest in Prof. 
Postgate’s disquisition is the fresh informa- 
tion which it supplies as to the history of 
the MS. which Mr, Coxe bought for the 
Bodleian some twenty years ago (Bodl. 
Add. B. 55). The subscription at the end 
of this MS. states that it was in the 
possession of Petrarch, and was written by 
one Laurentius. 


‘Me Petrarca tenet, scripsit Laurentius olim.’’ 


The date which immediately precedes these 
words is partially erased. Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson, who revived the faded figures 
by a chemical, thought he could make out 
MCCCCLI.; but the L is imperfect and the 





fourth C only conjectural. It is, however, 
in any case, impossible that this actual MS. | 
should have been in possession of the great 
Petrarch. The writing, as I perfectly 
remember, was assigned by Mr. Coxe to a 
very late date in the fifteenth century, and 
with this verdict Mr. Maunde Thompson, 
Mr. Warner, and Mr. I. Madan agree— 
at least so far as to believe it of the later 





fifteenth century. What are we to conclude 
then as to the Subscriptio? I have myself 
little doubt that this was intended to convey 
to the reader or purchaser of the MS. the 
belief that it had been Petrarch’s; such a 
forged ascription would not necessarily 
affect the goodness of the text of Propertius 
contained in it, which must be judged by 
considerations of a different kind. Or, as 
Prof. Postgate suggests, the swbscriptio may 
have been copied from a fourteenth century 
MS., which had really belonged to Petrarch, 
and had been written by a Laurentius. 
What Prof. Postgate calls the simplest 
hypothesis, ‘‘ that the owner was a Petrarcha 
unknown to fame, who lived at the close of 
the fifteenth century,” seems to me in the 
highest degree improbable. 

Of the other MSS. treated, the most im- 
portant is the Memmianus (now Paris, 
8233), of which its owner, de Mesme, 
allowed the use to Passerat, who several 
times quotes its readings in his enormous 
but highly valuable commentary. Prof. 
Postgate calls it»; it was written in 1465 
at Florence. Biihrens underrated it in his 
summary and slap-off style. It is closely 
related to Urbinas, 641, on which see 
Hosius in 2hein, Mus, xlvi. 578. 

Rosixson EL tts. 





INDIAN JOTTINGS. 
Mr. CHARLES JAMES LYALL, while officiating 
last autumn as Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
gave his sanction to a scheme for inquiring 
systematically into the materials that exist for 
a history of the province. About a year 
before, in accordance with a resolution of the 
Government of India, Mr. E. Gait had been 
appointed to the honorary office of director of 
ethnography. In the course of his researches, 
Mr. Gait discovered a number of historical 
documents, which have formed the basis of two 
papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. One of these papers deals with the old 
dynasty of Koch Rajas; the other reveals the 
existence of MSS. written in the language of the 
Ahom conquerors—a Shan tribe who ruled 
the upper valley of the Brahmaputra during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The Ahom language is almost extinct, being 
at present known only to a few families of 
priests and astrologers. Further investigations 
by Mr. Gait have yielded a list of no less 
than twenty-eight of these puthis, or Ahom 
MSS., in the single subdivision of Sibsagar ; 
and there are doubtless many more in 
existence. They are allin private hands; and 
it is noteworthy that their owners, while willing 
that they should be copied, all alike refuse to 
part withthemon any terms. The great majority 
of them appear to be religious or mystical 
treatises, such as ‘‘ a book on the calculation of 
future events by examining the leg of 
a fowl.” But we observe that one of 
them is a dictionary, while three others 
give a continuous history of the Ahom 
Rajas from 568 to 17954.D. Mr. Gait proposes 
to have the more important of these puthis 
copied, to train a native student in the Ahom 
language, and to publish the results in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. To 
this project, which is estimated to involve an 
expenditure of not more than Rs. 900, Mr. 
Lyall has given his official sanction. Something 
more, however, is proposed: namely, a survey 
of all the other materials that exist for the 
ancient history of Assam, such as coins, inscrip- 
tions, and documents. Ofthe Ahom coins, which 
are octagonal in shape, a considerable number 


are known. Most of these have legends in 
Nagari; but it appears that the older ones 
(before 1690) are inscribed in Ahom, which can 
be deciphered only by the few surviving Ahom 
priests. There is also a coinage of the Koch 
dynasty, as well as of the former chieftains 
of the Jaintia Hills. Of inscriptions, there are 
many land-grants on copper plates and dedica- 
tion stones in temples; and we are further told 
of some which have never been deciphered, and 
which may be of great antiquity. Upon the 
use of coins and inscriptions to check traditional 
lines of kings, it is needless to dwell. It is 
also suggested that we may learn from this 
source something about the ancient channels by 
which Buddhism was originally transmitted into 
the Burmese peninsula. In addition to the 
Ahom puthis, there are many quasi-historical 
MSS. in Assamese which have never been 
properly studied; and also old collections in 
the possession of monasteries and _ noble 
families. Altogether, the task of restoring the 
forgotten history of Assam seems to be far from 
hopeiess, now that it has fallen into intelligent 
and sympathetic hands. 


PART IIL. of the second volume of the Journal 
of the Buddhist Text Society of India (London: 
Kegan, Paul & Co.) opens with a report of the 
two last quarterly meetings of the society. 
The president for the year is Sir Alfred Croft, 
director of public instruction in Bengal; while 
Dr. J. Bowles Daly, who is known for his 
interest in Sinhalese Buddhism, has recently 
been appointed corresponding secretary. The 
members of council are all natives ; and among 
them we notice a judge of the High Court, 
and no less than five M.A.’s of Calcutta. At 
one of the meetings was present Horiu Toki, 
described as the Buddhist high priest of Japan, 
who had come on a pilgrimage to Gaya. Of 
the communications here printed, we can only 
notice a few. Purna Chandra Mukharji, the 
Government archaeologist, described an archaic 
silver lotus, recently found in a cave near 
Bhagalpur, with several other Buddhist relics, 
which have all been acquired for the Calcutta 
Museum. Sarat Chandra Das delivered a 
discourse upon the close connexion that existed 
between the Mahayana school of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. He regarded Buddhism in its 
earliest form, not as a protest against caste, 
but as an ascetic development of the Brah- 
manical religion. Up tothe thirteenth century 
A.D. there was no difference between the two 
as regards social polity. Sarat Chandra Das 
also exhibited and compared drawings of an 
ancient Buddhist hermitage and of modern 
temples and monastic buildings in China and 
Tibet. Gaurinath Chakravarti described a 
temple at Hajo in Assam, which is greatly 
frequented by both Buddhists and Hindus. It 
has been suggested by Dr. Waddell that the 
Buddhist pilgrims come through a misunder- 
standing; but it is here argued that the god 
worshipped is one common to the Tantrik 
literature of Bengal and Tibet. 


Tire November number of the Indian Anti- 
quary (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) contains 
the first instalment of a series of ‘‘ Notes on 
the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom,” by Mr. 
J. M. Campbell, editor of the Bombay 
Gazetteer. It is largely from the local folk-lore, 
&e., collected in that publication—by far the 
| most valuable of the Provincial Gazetteers— 
that his materials are drawn. He deals first 
with ancestor-worship, upon the prevalence of 
| which throughout India there is no necessity to 
| dwell. He points out, however, how it passes 

into demon-worship among the low castes and 
hill tribes ; and he remarks that one reason for 
the belief in the return of ancestors is to be 
found in the likeness to them of children. He 
then discusses the belief that ancestors become 
guardian spirits, with which he connects the 
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worship of guardian animals or totems. His 
argument seems to be that certain animals are 
worshipped—or, at any rate, not eaten—be- 
cause the spirit of the head of the family or 
chief of the clan has passed into the animal in 
question. Thus, in North Kanara, the wide- 
spread cultivating class of Halakki Vakkals is 
divided into eight clans, each of which has a 
separate clan-god, or guardian spirit, and a 
name-giving article which they do not eat. In 
the same number Mr. G. A. Grierson continues 
his translation of a modern Hindi treatise on 
rhetoric, the Basha-Bhushana of Jaswant Singh; 
and Pandit Natesa Sastri tell a pretty but 
lengthy story of Southern India, ‘‘ The Talis- 
man of Chastity,” which in some of its inci- 
dents recalls ‘‘ Patient Grisell.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. PREsTwicn has received the compli- 
ment of being elected a vice-president of the 
Geological Society of France. 

THE Chemical Society has addressed a letter 
of congratulation to Prof. C. R. Fresenius, on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
election as a foreign member of the society. 


Dr. G. M. Dawson has been appointed to 
the post of director of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, in succession to Dr. A. R. Selwyn, 
who retires by reason of age. 


THE executive committee of the City .and 
Guilds of London Institute have awarded the 
first Salters’ Company’s fellowship for the 
encouragement of higher research in chemistry 
in its relation to manufactures to Martin O. 
Foster, Ph.D., of Wiirzburg, who is investigat- 
ing some new derivatives of camphor in the 
research laboratory of the City and Guilds 
Central Technical College. 


Tue forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers will 
te held on Thursday and Friday of next week, 
when Prof. W. Cawthorne Unwin is to read a 
paper on “‘ The Determination of the Dryness 
of Steam.” 

THE twenty-second annual dinner of old 
students of the Royal School of Mines was to 
be held on Friday of this week. 


A worK on Mussel Culture and the Bait 
Supply, with reference more especially to 
Scotland, by Mr. W. L. Calderwood, will be 
published next week by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. Mr. Calderwood thinks that a systematic 
cultivation of our foreshores must be attempted 
before long; and that, on this account, a 
service may be rendered by tke publication of 
&@ manual dealing with the natural history of 
the mussel, the practical aspects of its culture, 
and the legal questions bearing on the owner- 
ship and leasing of shell-fish scalps. 


THE annual general meeting of the Geolo- 
gists’ Association will be held at University 
College, Gower-street, on Friday next, at 8 
p-m., when the retiring president, Lieut.-Gen. 
C. A. Macmahon, will deliver an address on 
“The Geological History of the Himalayas.” 
From the accounts for last year it appears that 
the total receipts amounted to nearly £250, 
and that there is a sum of £800 invested, which 
yields £25 a year. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 
PutoLogicaL. —(Friday, Jan. 11.) 


Pror. Sxeat, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Henry Bradley, joint editor of the society’s ‘‘ New 
English Dictionary,’’ made his annual report on 
the progress of the letter F, which he is editing. 
His last year’s report extended to Female ; he has 
now proofs up to Five, and has sent in copy to 
Fla-. His staff has been increased by Mr. Walter 
Worrall, who works in the British Museum. 








Messrs. Filz-Edward Hall, H. H. Gibbs, and W. H. 
Stevenson and the Rev. Dr. Fowler have continued 
to revise proofs, and Sir F. Pollock, Mr. R. B. 
Prosser, and many others to give help in special 
words, while many readers have sent extracts. 
Mr. Bradley then read from his proofs abstracts 
of his articles on the most interesting words. 
Fellow, addressed to an inferior, was used cour- 
teously in the fourteenth century, insolently in the 
seventeenth. ester, from L. fistula, actually 
glossed that word in Trevisa (1397). Feud, as a 
law term, was first used by Selden; it was a 
common error that the substitution of feud for 
fede, ‘a state of enmity,’’ was due to the influence 
of the law word ; in fact, feud or feood, ‘‘ enmity "’ 
occurred much earlier, and was a synonym, nota 
variant, of fede. Spenser’s fiant was the technical 
name for the warrant autiorising a grant under 
the Great Seal of Ireland; it was the first word 
of the Irish writ, ‘‘ Fiant literae patentees.”’ 
Fight—in spite of the strange difference of sense— 
is supposed to be the equivalent of L. pectere to 
comb : its perfect got its w from the attraction of 
Jlehtan. Figure was the philosophical equivalent of 
oxjjua, all whose senses it took over, and added to 
them : these Mr. Bradley fully developed. Fi/ch in 
Langtoft is not the modern word, first found in 1560: 
the noun denoted a long stick with a hook to it, 
used by Autolycuces for taking sheets off hedges : 
the verb means also to beat, and possibly came 
from the noun. Film, from fel-m-en-jo (fell 
‘* ekin,’’ with three successive suffixes), was not at 
first a specially thin membrane: “ film-bursting ’’ 
was hernia. Bishop Hall used jilm for tongue. 
Filst, assistance, was ful-dast, where ful is connected 
with follow. Filter was a pieco of felt: ‘' tents 
made of black filter’’: the verb came from the 
alchemists. ilih, filthy, formerly often meant 
only ‘‘dirt, dirty, soiled,’? without any implica- 
tion of disgust: down to the eighteenth century 
it was used for ‘‘ mean, dishonourable,’? whence 
‘** filthy lucre.””  Finality (1541), “an end in 
view ’’: the slips then jump to the Reform Bill of 
1833 as a final measure, and ‘‘Finality John 
(Russell).’? Finance was(1) ending; (2) settlement 
with a creditor; (3) payment of a debt, a ransom, 
a stock of goods; (4) money, ‘“‘ give their finance 
to usury’; (5) interest, ‘‘ borrowing at finance ”’ ; 
(6) taxation; (7) sources of income; (8) public 
money, and the management of it. Vine was (1) an 
end, purpose; in law, a fee paid on change of 
tenancy, a psyment made to escape from punish- 
ment, then a pecuniary mulct. Vine, adj., in 
addition to the senses of Fr. jin, developed other 
senses corresponding to those used as the Fr. dcau, 
with the curious result that it meant both small 
and big. Fine, verb, to end, had a perfect fone = 
*‘ended.’’—Mr. Bradley was thanked for his 
report and his invaluable services to the Dictionary. 


MicroscoricaL.—(Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 
Jan. 16) 


A. D. Micuasgt, Ese., president, in the chair.— 
After the report had been read, the president 
delivered the annual address on ‘‘The History 
of the Royal Microscopical Society.” He 
said that if any of his hearers would leave that 
West-end abode of science, and journey eastward 
to Tower-hill, and thence by Sparrow-corner along 
Royal Mint-street, he would find himself in Cable- 
street, St. George’s-in-the-East, not a very quiet 
or a very clean locality; turning down Shorter- 
street, he would emerge opposite a space of green, 
where once stood the Danish Church, with its royal 
closet reserved for the use of the King of Denmark 
when visiting thiscountry. The space is surrounded 
by houses which have seen better days; and among 
them, between a pickle factory and a brewery, stands 
a rather dilapidated erection, which is 50, Wellclose- 
square, where, in 1839, lived Edwin J. Quekett, 
professor of botany at the London Hospital; and 
there, on September 3 of that year, seventeen 
gentlemen assembled ‘‘ to take into consideration 
the propriety of forming « society for the pro- 
motion of microscopical investigation and for the 
introduction and improvement of the microscope 
as a scientific instrument.’’ Among the seventeen 
were N. B. Ward (the inventor of the Wardian- 
case, which is not only an ornament to town houses, 
but was the means of introducing the tea-plant 
into Assam and the chinchona into India, and 
who became treasurer of the society), Bowerbank 





Lister (who has been called the creator of the 
medern microscope), Dr. Farre, Dr. George Jack- 
son, the Rev. J. B. Reade, and the enterprising 
and scientific nurseryman, George Loddiges. Most 
of these subsequently became presidents of the 
society. A public meeting was held on December 
20, 1839, at the rooms of the Horticultural Society, 
then at 21, Regent-street, when the ‘ Micro- 
scopical Society of London ’’ was formally started 
Prof. Richard Owen (not Sir Richard at that time) 
took the chair, and became the first president ; and 
shortly after the famous John Quekett became secre- 
tary, an office which he held almost to his death. 
At that moment, Schleiden, in Germany, was com- 
menting upon the paucity of British microscopical 
research, and attributing it to the want of efficient 
instruments, not knowing that a society was then 
forming which was to raise British micrescopes to 
probably the first position in the world. The 
president then traced the history of the society, 
through the presidencies of Dr. Lindley (the 
botanist), Thos. Bell (the zoologist), Dr. Bower- 
bank, George Busk, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Lankester, 
W. Kitchen Parker, all deceased, and of others 
equally famous who are still living; and showed 
how under its influence and byits assistance the 
vast improvements in the microscope, and the 
enormous extension of its use, had gradually arisen. 
He also described its connexion with the origin of 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal, and other publica- 
tions, besides its own present widely circulated 
Journal, with its exhaustive summary of microrcopi- 
cal and biological work. He related how, on John 
Quekett's death, certain member: subscribed to pur- 
chase for the society’s collection a curious micro- 
scope which Quekett possessed and which had been 
made by the celebrated Benjamin Martin about 
1770, probably for George III.; and how they 
extended their subscription so as to provide a 
medal to be called ‘‘the Quekett Medal,” to be 
given from time to time to eminent microscopists ; 
and how, difficulties having arisen, it happencd 
that the only Quekett medal ever awarded was 
given to Sir John Lubbock. Finally, the president 
considered the future of the microscope and the 
prospects of further improvements. He said that 
many people were of opinion that the instrument 
is now perfect, and that consequently the most 
important raison d'étre of the society was over. 
He by no means agreed in that view: he believed 
that there was as much «cope for progress in the 
futuro as there had been in the past. It was not 
by any means the first time this idea had been put 
forward. In 1829, Dr. Goring, then a great 
authority on the subject, wrote in one of his 
published works: ‘‘ Microscopes are now placed 
completely on a level with telescopes, and, like 
them, must remain stationary in their construc- 
tion.’’ In 1830, less than a year after, appeared 
Lister’s epoch-making paper on ‘‘ The Improve- 
ment of Achromatic Compound Microscopes,’”’ and 
we have been improving ever since. 


Enoutsu Gortuer Societry.—(/riday, Jan. 18.) 


Dr. Covrtanp in the chair.—Dr. John (G. 
Robertson read a paper on ‘‘ The Modern German 
Drama.” Reviewing the development of the 
German drama as a whole, he pointed out that, 
although German literature was defective in the 
mass of its dramatic productions, this was com- 
pensated for by a remarkable richness in dramatic 
forms. The essential preparations for the present 
revival of the drama were to be sought in the work 
of Wagner and the Duke of Meiningen. To these 
two men the German theatre owed its presert 
supremacy as an institution for the production of 
the dramatic masterpieces of literature. Taking 
the winter of 1889-90, when Sudemann’s ‘‘ Ehre”’ 
and Hauptmann’s ‘‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang’’ were 
produced, as the starting-point of the new move- 
ment, Dr. Robertson proceeded to discuss the work 
of Voss, Wildenbruch, Sudemann, Hauptmann, 
and Fulda. In conclusion, he pointed out that 
the contemporary German drama, full of promise 
as it was, still awaited the advent of a great poet 
worthy to take Grillparzer’s place, and carry on 
the traditions of the higher poetic drama.—A 


discuesion followed, in which Dr. Thorne, Mr. 
Hermann Meyer, Dr. Oswald, and Mr. Macrosty 
took part. 
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FINE ART. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
Il. 


As regards early Netherlandish and German 
art, but particularly the former, Gallery IV., 
which is, as a rule, so full of interest, must be 
pronounced disappointing. The so-called 
‘*Portrait of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy” (Mr. Robert Jackson), attributed 
to Roger Van der Weyden, is probably of 
Flemish - Burgundian origin. It closely 
resembles in style a portrait attributed to 
the same great Fleming in the Accademia of 
Venice, but is less fine, less precise in model- 
ling, than this last-named work. The paintings 
of Hans Holbein the elder are such rarities in 
England that we hail with interest the appear- 
ance here of the large panel, ‘‘The Death of 
the Virgin in the Presence of the Apostles” 
(Dr. J. P. Richter), Those who are acquainted 
with the series of Passion pictures by the 
Augsburg master in the Munich, Donau- 
Eschingen, and Frankfort galleries respec- 
tively, will not for a moment doubt the 
correctness of the ascription in the present 
case. Here, as in many of the Munich panels, 
Holbein rings the changes with remarkable 
skill on that not easily manageable colour, 
cerulean blue. From the same collection 
comes an exceptional and curious work, 
**Scenes from the Novella of Ginevra degli 
Almieri and Antonio |Rondinelli,” evidently 
painted by a German artist belonging to the 
first half of the sixteenth century, but by whom 
it has hitherto been impossible to discover. 
The execution, especially in the nearly nude 
figure of the resuscitated Ginevra, is of 
an enamel-like smoothness and delicacy. The 
selection of such a subject of pure Florentine 
romance as this by a German of the sixteenth 
century is in itself a singularity, to which it 
would be hard to produce a parallel. A 
superb example of the Cologne master, Bar- 
tholomiius Bruyn, painted before he had 
become perfunctory and monotonous, and 
while he still showed the influence of the 
Meister des Todes der Maria, is the ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Man” (Mr. George Salting). The 
modelling is surprisingly good, the character- 
isation almost as fine as that of Holbein. A 
worthy pendant to this is the ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Man,” by Christopher Amberger, of Augsburg 
(same collection). More interesting Antonio 
Moros have been seen on these walls than the 
carefully modelled, well-preserved ‘‘ Portrait 
of Sir Thomas Gresham” (Sir A. W. Neeld). 
From a purely technical point of view it would 
be difficult to imagine a finer Rubens than the 
great ‘‘ Holy Family” (Duke of Devonshire). 
It takes its place among a comparatively 
limited number of large canvases entirely from 
the master’s own hand, both the figures and 
the beautiful peep of landscape being here 
unmistakably his. The figures are arranged 
with unusual elegance and moderation, the 
colouring, with all its splendid warmth and 
depth, is not hot; for the whole picture 
is —— in that tone peculiar to Rubens, 
which Eugéne Fromentin so happily calls 
his “‘brun argenté.’ The great altar-piece 
is, however, as empty as it is splendid—as void 
of any deeper feeling or intention as are some 
of the most perfect works of Andrea senza 
errore himself. Rubens could exhibit an over- 
mastering passion in such tremendous pages of 
sacred art as the ‘‘ Elevation of the Cross,” the 
infinitely pathetic ‘‘ Death of St. Francis,” and 
the less universally known ‘St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata,” in the Cologne 


Museum. He could not, however, throw him- 
self body and soul into such a ‘‘ Sacred Con- 
versation ” as this, where a mystic calm must 





replace that passion expressed by action in 
which the master revels. The vast ‘‘ Ixion and 
Juno” (Duke of Devonshire) is both coldly and 
coarsely conceived; and the frigid, smooth 
execution, in which the hand of a pupil may be 
traced, does nothing to raise the level of. the 
work. It is purely decorative, and even as 
such certainly not of the highest quality. 
These over-smooth textures and bluish shadows 
are such as we find in the great ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment” of the Alte Pinakothek at Munich, and 
in the much-discussed ‘‘ Neptune” of the 
Berlin Gallery. By far the noblest example of 
the Antwerp master now at Burlington House 
isthe sketch, ‘‘ The Triumphant Entry of Henry 
IV. into Paris after the Battle of Ivry” (Earl 
of Darnley). The sweeping, onward move- 
ment of the procession, like the resistless 
torrent of a great river, is wonderfully 
given. Rubens is here still haunted by the 
great ‘‘ Triumphs” of Mantegna, which at an 
eatlier period he had such rare opportunities 
of studying and copying when he sojourned in 
the city of the Gonzagas. The great original, 
for which this is the finished design, hangs, 
with its companion, ‘The Battle of Ivry,” in 
the Sala della Niobe of the Uffizi. These im- 
mense canvases, in which, unfinished and more- 
over darkened by time as they are, the true 
genius of Rubens still expresses itself with 
unquenchable fire, hang almost unheeded in 
the great, cold room whither the inferior Roman 
copies of the famous Niobe pediment attract so 
many visitors. Van Dyck appears a true 
Fleming and a true pupil of his master in a 
large canvas, ‘‘Time Clipping the Wings of 
Love” (Sir J. E. Millais), which is impor- 
tant, as illustrating a well-defined phase of 
Sir Anthony’s practice in Antwerp, without 
being in the highest degree attractive. The 
allegory, which would admit of the highest 
treatment, is here realised in the trivial, super- 
ficial fashion in which such things were treated 
in the seventeenth century. Yet we must not 
mske Van Dyck wholly responsible for the 
pictorial sins of the time in which he lived. 
The body and limbs of the fat, struggling 
Cupid whom old Time so ruthlessly, so dis- 
respectfully, clips are admirably drawn and 
modelled. This composition is also known 
in other smaller examples, of which Sir J. E. 
Millais’s picture is no doubt the first original. 
There is no more important work by Jacob 
Jordaens in England than the ‘“ Portrait 
Group” (Duke of Devonshire). Composition 
there is none, conventional or other, in this 
vast canvas, which includes, without binding 
them together, the likeness of a pompous, 
handsomely dressed gentleman, who aggres- 
sively, with hand on hip, faces the spectator, 
and that of a stout, anal. natured lady, seated, 
more comfortably than gracefully, to his right, 
and contented evidently to play the second 
rile. There is no resisting the power, the 
bonhomie, the intense vitality of the delineation, 
although it has not anything like the charm 
of Jordaens’s “Family Group” at Madrid. 
Rubens’s contemporary is, above all, a master 
of chiaroscuro, and this originality in the treat- 
ment of light is well shown in another example 
here—the ‘‘Man and Woman with a Parrot” 
(Earl of Darnley). The works of Jordaens 
have not, until quite recently, commanded 
their real value in the picture-market ; and it is, 
under such circumstances, the more astonishing 
that nothing of his should as yet have found 
its way into the National Gallery. The vast 
**Chateau of the Painter,” by Teniers (Duke 
of Westminster), like a few other huge can- 
vases from the hand of this wonderful 
executant, is an example rather of his limita- 
tions than of his qualities. The silvery character 
of his tone, the charm of his exquisitely sure 





— almost disappear on this exaggerated 
scale. 
We have already hinted that the group of 





Rembrandts from Grosvenor House is one of 
the great attractions of the exhibition. No 
better example could be desired of his audacity 
in re-casting the well-worn sacred themes than 
‘* The Salutation” (1640). And yet audacity is 
not the right word ; for Rembrandt, using his 
creative power with absolute and unquestioning 
simplicity, is conscious of no daring or over- 
stepping of boundaries in the matter. Who 
else would have ventured to depict the central 
group as he has here done—to show the fresh, 
girlish Virgin, imperfectly understanding as yet 
the joyful news hinted at, and meeting the 
reverential gaze of St. Elizabeth with one 
almost of incredality ? The picture belongs to 
a class of which the quaint ‘‘Christ and the Mag- 
dalen” of Buckingham Palace (1638) and the 
wonderful ‘‘ Woman taken in Adultery ” in the 
National Gallery (1644) are prominent instances, 
No more magnificent examples of Rembrandt's 
early maturity, of the golden-brown atmos- 
phere which distinguishes his manner in the 
forties, could be desired than the companion 
portraits, dated 1643, called here ‘‘ Gentleman 
with a Hawk” and “ Lady with a Fan.” In- 
tensity of characterisation has not been sought 
for in this |iustance, but intensity of physical 
life is perfectly conveyed. The “ Falconer,” 
with his flowing golden locks, rendered with 


}such magical ease and softness, has a more 


refined charm than as arule marks Rembrandt's 
portraits of young men. As a picture, however, 
the ‘‘Lady with a Fan,” who so strongly re- 
sembles Saskia, without being Saskia herself, 
surpasses her consort. This portrait has not the 
charm or the distinction of the almost contem- 
porary ‘‘ Femme a |’Eventail ” at Buckingham 
Palace; but, judged from the technical standpoint, 
it at least equals it. It is a little disconcerting 
to find works belonging to the year 1647, so cold 
in the lights, so black in the shadows, as are 
these pendant bust-portraits of the painter Claes 
Berchem and his wife. They are, nevertheless, 
singularly fresh and direct character-studies, 
rendered with almost the vitality of Frans 
Hals, but also with a penetration to which he 
made no pretention. How can the happy 
owners of these five great Rembrandts put 
forward as from the master’s hand the trivially 
pretty, characterless little panel, ‘‘ Portrait of 
Rembrandt dressed as a Soldier”? Not only 
must it be excluded from his wuvre, but it must 
even be doubted whether it can be by a painter 
of his immediate following ordeveloped under his 
immediate influence. Again, theascription ofthe 
‘* Landscape” (Duke of Westminster) to Rem- 
brandt and Teniers at once excites distrust. In 
the first place, the combination of the two 
painters, if not impossible, is in the highest 
degree improbable. The figures are, in fact, by 
Teniers, though not quite in his usual manner ; 
and it would, therefore, be much more natural 
to look among Flemish painters for the author 
of the landscape, seeing that it is too fat in 
touch to be by Teniers himself. Effective as it 
is, with its rich sunset hues and facile 
execution, it is not nearly fine enough in 
imagination or realisation to be by Rem- 
brandt. A curious puzzle—and one well 
worthy of solution on account of the excellence 
of the work involved—is provided by the 
anonymous “ Portrait of a Lady” (Mr. Chas. 
Butler). All one can say at present with any 
certainty is that it is the work of a Nether- 
lander, painting early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and influen by Italian—specifically 
Venetian—art, while retaining, nevertheless, in 
a modified form, the national feeling and the 
national characteristics. Even more interest- 
ing than the face is the superb costume, its 
sombre richness enlivened with the fitful play 
of light on the rich stuffs. Van der Helst is 
not seen at his best in the faithful, but clumsy 
and not very lifelike, “Family Group” (Lady 
Wallace), which is signed, and bears the date 
1654. Carefully modelled as are the figures, 
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the general effect is one of flatness and airless- 
ness; and the picture but ill compares with 
similar family groups by Rembrandt, Frans 
Hals, Van der Helst himself, or the Fleming 
Cornelis de Vos. A great curiosity, again, if 
not exactly a fine picture, is the life-size half- 
length ‘Portrait of Seifiora Alcida van 
Wassenaar (sic),” attributed to Gerard Terburg. 
We cannot at the moment call to mind any 
other life-size portrait by this master—the 
subtlest and most refined of all the Dutch 
colourists. In its merits, as in its defects, the 
picture seems to us, however, to justify the 
ascription. There is something tentative and 
unsatisfactory in both the conception and execu- 
tion, which would be easily accounted for were 
the painter to be imagined as working on a 
scale unusual to him. On the other hand, the 
luminous grey tones of the flesh, the brilliant 
painting of the costume, the peculiar bloom- 
like crimson tint of the hangings, are all quite 
in Terburg’s manner. Of unusual excellence 
for its suthor is the ‘‘Old Woman reading by 
Candle-Light,” by Godfried Schalken (Lord 
Houghton). The drawing is finer, the 
characterisation truer, the imitation of Gerard 
Dou is less close than usual. By W. C. 
Duyster, a pupil of Picter Codde, and allied, 
too, in style to Ducq, is the strongly self- 
assertive ‘‘Cavalier and Lady” (Mr. Henry 
J. Pfungst); by the side of which the two 
characteristic ‘‘ Conversation Pieces” of Dirk 
Hals (Mr. William Agnew) look flat. Gabriel 
Metsu’s ‘“‘ Lady Writing a Letter” (Lady 
Wallace) is more dramatic in intention than 
such genre-pieces usually are, the perturbed 
expression of the jealous cavalier who leans 
over the lady being finely rendered. It is in 
the style most popular with Metsu’s admirers 
among connoisseurs and collectors. If nothing 
special is said on the present occasion about the 
landscapes by Van Goyen, Albert Cuyp, Jacob 
van Ruysdael, and Aart van der Veer, about 
the sea-pieces by Willem van de Velde, about 
the genre-pieces by Gerard Dou and Adrian 
van Ostade, it is not that the exhibition does not 
contain fine works by these familiar masters, but 
that so little that is new remains to be said about 
them, or, at any rate, about their works. 
Not that these, with all their monotony 
of subject, are really in themselves monotonous, 
but that a detailed description of them must 
be tedious to the reader. If that beautiful 
example of Philips Wouverman, ‘“‘ The Horse 
Fair” (Duke of Westminster), is unusually 
interesting, it is because, while preserving the 
charm of his cloudy sky and landscape en- 
wrapped in a delicate, diaphanous vapour, he 
has more or less concentrated into a com- 
position his conventional figures, instead of 
scattering them in his usual aggravating 
fashion, so as to puzzle and disconcert the 
eye. No finer Paul Potter exists than the Duke 
of Westminster’s ‘‘ Landscape,” signed and 
dated 1647. It is literally bathed in sunlight : 
the very moment of the afternoon is marked 
by the direction of the light, the long shadows 
on the grass, and the action of the lady who 
appears in the middle-distance, holding a fan 
sideways so as to shield her eyes from the 
almost horizontal beams. Another pure gem 
of Dutch art in its most delicate and poetic 
phrase is ‘‘A Calm,” by Jan van de Capelle 
(Mr. James Knowles). With an extreme 
accuracy in the delineation of the shipping, 
not usual with this master, and such as we 
associate rather with Willem van de Velde, is 
combined an exquisite, pearl-like delicacy of 
grey tone, and a subtle sense of values, which 
the last-named artist never possessed. It 
would hardly be possible to surpass the beauty 
of the sky, with its huge, calm clouds of a 
luminous grey, which, like a mantle loosened, 
seem to be slipping into the quiet sea. 
CLAUDE PuILLIPs. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. G. ArrcHison, A.R.A., professor of archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy, will commence 
on Monday next a course of six lectures on 
‘*The Advancement of Architecture,’’ in con- 
tinuation of his lectures of last year. 


Tue following exhibitions will open next 
week: a collection of water-colour drawings 
of Egypt and Venice, by Mr. A. N. Roussoff, 
at the Fine Art Society’s; and a collection of 
sketches and pochades, taken in Egypt, China, 
Japan, and Corea, by Mr. A. H. Savage Landor, 
at the Grosvenor Club. 


Mr. GEorGE SALTING has presented to the 
National Gallery a picture by Domenico Becca- 
fumi, representing an architectural subject 
with figures. The following pictures have been 
purchased for the national collection: ‘‘The 
Interior of the Rotunda at Ranelagh,” by 
Antonio Canaletto ; ‘‘ The Entombment of Our 
Lord, with the Virgin, St. John, and St. 
Joseph of Arimathaea,” and with portraits 
below in small of the donor and his family, by 
Hans Baldung Griin; a small predella picture 
of the Baptism of Our Lord, by Pietro Perugino ; 
a view at Southampton, by R. H. Lancaster. 


TueE late Earl of Orford has bequeathed to 
the Trustees of tte National Portrait Gallery a 
picture of the Old Pretender and his Sister, 
painted by Largillicre. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the Ex Libris 
Society will be held on Wednesday next at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria-street. 
As usual, there is to be an exhibition—open 
during the afternoon, and again in the evening 
—of book-plates of all ages and countries, and 
of books, engravings, and MSS. relating to 
heraldry and genealogy. We notice that the 
council recommend that the entrance fee bs 
henceforth raised from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. ; and 
also that dealers in second-hand bock-plates 
be eligible as members ‘‘on the unanimous 
vote of the council.” 


M. G. Masrero has been elected president 
of the Académie des Inscriptions for the cur- 
rent year, in succession to M. Paul Meyer. 


TuE exhibitions of the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours and of the Royal Society of 
British Artists will be opened to-morrow to 
persons showing tickets of the Sunday Society. 
We may add that Mr. Herbert Freeman has 
been appointed assistant secretary of this 
society, while Mr. Mark H. Judge will con- 
tinue to give his services as honorary secretary. 


On Saturday last, at the inaugural meeting 
of the Art Society of the Battersea Polytechnic, 
Miss Hope Rea lectured on ‘‘ The Interdepen- 
dence of the Great Arts.” Mr. Lewis Day 
presided, and in his speech following the lec- 
ture gave the young students much practical 
and helpful advice as to the right attitude to 
adopt with regard to art. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
M. M. Dif-mer, the French pianist, played 
Saint-Saéns’ clever and showy Concerto at the 
fifth London Symphony Concert on Thursday, 


January 17. His reading generally was 
sympathetic, and his technique excellent ; the 


principal theme, however, of the last movement | 


was given out too much in sledge-hammer 
style. M. Diémer afterwards performed some 
short solos with great charm and refinement : 
he achieved a brilliant and well-deserved 
success. Among pianists of the day he takes 


high rank. The programme included Mozart's 
Symphony in E flat, one of the three master- 





pieces which that composer wrote in 1788. 
The performance, under the direction of Mr. 
Henschel, was a fine one. The concert opened 
with Brahms’ noble ‘‘ Tragic” Overture (Op. 
81). The programme-book, by the way, stated 
that, apart from short notices in dictionaries of 
biography, the only work which students have at 
their Sapeeal is Dr. Deiters’ Johannes Brahms : 
a Biographical Sketch. But lately, Mr. J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland devoted about a third of his 
‘* Masters of German Music”’ to the composer ; 
and still more recently the same theme occupied 
the attention of Mr. W. H. Hadow in his 
Studies in Modern Music. Why were these not 
mentioned ? 

The Quartet in F (Op. 17, No. 3) of 
Rubinstein, after the forced delay of one 
week, was given on Monday at the Popular 
Concert. At the time at which it was written, 
the composer was under the influence of Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn, more especially the 
latter. The music is clever and attractive; yet the 
first two movements, an Allegro moderato, and 
an Allegro virtually a Scherzo, have no strongly 
marked individuality. In the Adagio, on the 
other hand, the composer has something of 
impcrtance to say, and the music produces a 
strong impression : it hes depth and distinction. 
The lively Finale is not lacking in humour, 
though it is neither so light as Haydn’s, 
nor so caustic as Beethoven’s. The work was 
admirably interpreted under the leadership of 
Lady Hallé, Mdlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz played 
Bach’s ‘‘ French Overture,” or rather a large 
portion ofit. It seemed a pity that two or thrie 
movements, occupying but a few minutes in 
performance, should be omitted, especially as 
time was found for an encore: what Bach 
joined together ought not to be set asunder by 
pianists. Then, again, the work was announced 
as if it were to be given in its entirety; 
only those who were acquainted with the music, 
or who by chance read the programme-book, 
could know that omissions were made. It may be 
said that the matter is unimportant, but all the 
more reason for looking after it; things of 
greater importance will look after themselves. 
Mies Eibenschiitz’ performance was neat as to 
technique ; but the reading at times was rough, 
and the tempi frequently too fast. Mr. Norman 
Salmond gave a vigorous rendering of ‘‘O 
Ruddier than the Cherry.” Mr. Bird’s piano- 
forte accompaniment was clean and crisp. 

J. S. SmEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Tus Eugéne Oudin Memorial Concert will 
be given at St. James’s Hall on Monday, 
February 25. The number of distinguished 
artists who have offered their services affords as 
strong proof of the high estimation in which 
Mr. Oudin was held. The proceeds of the con~ 
cert will be invested, and held in trust for the 
benefit of the three young children who are 
now fatherless) Mme. Albani stands at the 
head of the lady, and Mr. E. Lloyd of the 
gentlemen, vocalists; while the names of the 
veteran pianist, Sir C. Hallé, and his 
wife stand chief amcng those of the instru- 
mentalists. 





A CONCERT was given Jast Tuesday, at St. 
James’s Hall, for the benefit of the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association. The inclcmency of 
the weather probably explains the comparatively 
small audience: it is to be hoped that the 
amount obtained for the association will be as 
large as the concert was long. 


WE have to record the death from typhoid 
fever, on January 22, of Mr. Edward Solomon, 
the popular composer of music for comic opera. 
He was only in the fortieth year of his age, 
and is said to have left a number of pieces not 
yet performed. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR of SIR A. C. RAMSAY. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., 


Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.-“ The Memoir is worthy both of Ramsay and his biog grapher... .-His book contains no unnecessary 
letail, and the story procecds smoothly and rapidly from first page to last 


A CONFESSION of FAITH. By An Unorthodox Believer. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE SPHINX of EAGLEHAWK: a Tale of Old Bendigo. By’ 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD, Fcap. svo, 2s. [Macmitoan’s Pocket Novetrs, 


THE -RALSTONS. ByF. Marion Crawford. 2vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 


DAILY NEWS — The book is admirably written ; it contains passages full of distinction, it is instinct with intensity 
of purpose ; the characters are drawn with aliving touch; the narrative moves without pau:e or falter from crisis to 
crisis, 


THE MELANCHOLY of STEPHEN ALLARD. By Garnet 


SMITH, Crown Svo, 7s, 6d, net. 
TIMES, - “ Mr. Garnet Smith has read widely and seem: to have assimilated and reproduced ail the melancholy to 
he found in the great writers he has studied, He writes vigorously and effectively in the peculiar style which befits the 
melancholy mood,” 


HERO-TALES of IRELAND. Collected by Jeremiah Curtin- 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, net, 


ENGLISH PROSE.—SELECTIONS, with Critical Introductions 


by Various Writers, and General Introductions to e ae Period, Edited by HENRY CRALK. In 5 Vole. 
crown Svo, 78, 61, each Vulume, 


Vor. 1V.—THE EIGHTEENTIL CENTURY. 


‘English Men of Letters” Series in Macmillan's Three-and-Sixpenny Library. Vol. II. 
MILTON. By Mark Pattison—-GOLDSMITH. By William Black: 


-COWPER. By GOLDWIN SMITH. Crown Syo, 3s. 6d, 


GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Essays. By Walter Pater, late 


Fellow of Brasenose College. VT a for the Press by CHARLES L, SHADWELL, Fellow of Oricl College, 
Oxford, Extra ercwn 8vo, 10s, 6d 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—" His det uh has made his speculations classical.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—" The effect of the whole is, indeed, rich ; the language sets off as well as expresses 
the thonght; but there is nothing supertluous, no otiose or decorative epithet ; every word is wanted, as every word is 
well chosen.”” 

JIMES, 
singularly finished style, 
of these admirable essays 


ARISTOTLE'S THEORY of POETRY and FINE ART. With |, 


a Critical Text and Translation of the “ Poetics.” By S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh ; ieomnaie Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge, anc University College, Oxford. 
vo, 10s, net. 
TIMES,—“* There is n 
is thoroughly well done,”’ 


THE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. A Revised Text, with In- 


troduction, Analysis, and Commentary. By FRANZ SUSEMIUL, Professor in Greifswald, and R. D. HICKS, 
Fellow of Trinity College. Books 1L—V. svo, 18s. net. 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE of PERICLES. 


Notes, and Indices. By Rev, 1. A, HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., Cambridge, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s, d. 
SPECTATOR,—* The annotation is as full and learned as one expects it to be. 
VANCHESTER GUARDIAN, Affords the beginner all reasonable help, but only mature students can fully 


appreciate its scholarly merits a ud the inimense pains that have been bestowed upon it. 
SUMMER STUDIES of BIRDS and BOOKS. By W. Warde 
Readers of Mr. Warde Fowler’ s delig ghtful ‘Year with the Birds’ do not need to be told what a dainty 


** His true positior in contemporary literature as a scholar of rare merits, and not merely as the master of a 
W A be fixed in the judgment of those whose opinion is best worth having by the republication 


» need to tell those who are acquainted with Professor Butcher's high reputation that his work 


With an Introduction, 


Hon. D.Litt., Dublin, formerly Fellow 
[CLAssicaL SeEntes, 


” 


FOWLER. Crown Svyo, 6s, 
TIMES.—“ 


feast he has provided for them in his new yolume, The volume will be treasured by all lovers of birds and their 

haunts,” 

STEAM and the MARINE STEAM ENGINE. By John Yeo, 
Fleet Engineer, Royal Navy; Instructor in Steam and Marine Eoginecring at the Royal Naval Colleg2. W ih 


Illustrations, “‘Meédiam Svo, 7s. Gd. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 424, FEBRUARY.—Price ls, ——-Conrenrs, 
1, RECOLLECTIONS of the CHINESE WAR, By Lieut... 5, THE HERONS, ¢ hapters X.—XIf, 
Cok Loe JAMES, ‘ 4 
' “ = “a 6, IN the WAKE of CAPTAIN COOK, 
2. THE SEXCENTENARY of > ENGLISH PARLIA- 


MENT. By J. W. Roor, 7. THE ESCAPE of MARIA CLEMENTINA. By Axpurw 
3, DRAMATIS PERSON.®, Lane. 


4 TUE TRIUMIPIL of HECTOR, *. A LESSON from HISTORY. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Just ready. 


THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK 
TO THE PSALMS. 


By the Rev. J. SHARPE, DD, 
Late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Tyrwhitt 


Scholar, and Hebrew and Scholefield Prizeman, 
Rector of Elmley Lovett. 


Crown 4to, 12s. 


“Very useful to students and devout readers.”’— Times 
=~ ——_—_ -- 


Royal Svo, half bound vellum, cloth, red b=r. 
nished edges, 15s, 


LEX MOSAICA; 


Or, the Law of Moses and the Higher Criticism, 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD VALPY FRENCH, 
D.C.L., LL.D. 


Just ready. 


Essays by SAYCE, RAWLINSON, DIUGLAS, GIRDLE- 
STONE, LIAS, SHARPE, LEATHES, WACHE, and others, 


A leading daily paper says :— 


“The great value of the book and the unive rsality of the 
interest of the subject for men cf every Christian de- 
nomination. and profess‘on, require that it should be 
designated the mn A of the year. It convicts the higher 
criticism of critical deficiency.”’—Extract from leading article, 


**Nota little must be gained for the cause of truth, when 
the so-called Higher Criticism is so lustily assailed with its 
own weapons,”’— Times, Dec. 21, 1894, 


Retail at all Booksellers. 
Prospectus post Sree and gratis from the Publishers. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Her Majesty's Drinters, 


Lonvoy, Epinsunau, Guiscow, Mennourne, Sypnev, 
AND New York. 


JAN MACLAREN'’S NEW STORY. 
See the 
Ww OMAN AT HOME 
for FEBRUARY. Now ready, 6d. 
Containing :— 
1. AFTE RWARDS. By Ian Maclaren. 
A Story. Fully Illustrated. By the Author of 
** Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
2. 2. A FIRST MEETING with 
MR. GLADSTONE. By LANCELOT STRONG. 
illustrated with Portraits and Interiors, 


HIS SIDE—AND THAT. By 

ANNIE 8. SWAN. A Complete Story, with 

many ILl!ustrations, 

i, ADVENTURE of the LITTLE 
LAY FIGURE. By L. T. MEADE, Author of 

** Stories from the Diary of a Doctor.” 

5. THE CZARINA of RUSSIA. A 
specially interesting article. By MARIE 

ADELAIDE BELLOC, With many Portraits. 


"6. LADIES of BIRMINGHAM. By 
SARAH A. TOOLEY. (Second Paper.) With 
Photographs. ; 
AND MANY OTHER ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES, 
pus WOMAN AT HOME. The Best 
Women’s Magaz ne. 6d. Monthly.  Profusely 


lilustrated. 7 
Hopprr & Stevanton, 27, Paternoster Row ; and all 
Booksellers and Newsagents. 


“DR. CAMPBELL BLACK, 


fessor of Physiology in Anderson's College Medical 5« ho» 


B*.. 
THE URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE ani 


URINARY ANALYSIS. Price 7s, 64. Profusely illustrat dd. 
London Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox. 


Tbe FUNCTIONAL DISE ASES of the U RINAK Y 


and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes), Price 


LECTURES on BRIGHT’S DISEASE. [Price 
2s. 6d 


London : J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 
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